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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.' 


THERE are two kinds of written lives of men which deserve to 
remain amongst us as enduring and faithful monuments. There is 
the rare and fortunate work of genius; this in its origin is related 
to imagination and creative power. as closely as to judgment and 
observation ; we can hardly pronounce whether it be the child of 
Memory, or of her daughters, the Muses, for it is at once a perfect 
work of art and an infallible piece of history. It portrays the man 
in few lines or many, but in lines each one indispensable and each 
characteristic ; it may seem to tell little, yet in fact it tells all ; from 
such a biographer no secrets are withholden, nor does he need many 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences of friends; he knows as much 
about the man he undertakes to speak of as Shakspeare knew about 
Hamlet, or Titian about his magnificoes—that is, everything. Mr. 
Carlyle’s life of Sterling was perhaps the last volume placed on the 
narrow shelf containing the biographies in all languages which _ 
belong to this class. 

But there is also what we could ill lose, the work of knowledge, 
and labour, and patience, and zeal, and studious discrimination, and 
enforced impartiality. In such a portrait the lines must be many, 
and the more numerous they are (provided that they are not entirely 
insignificant), the better the portrait grows: but some characteristic 
lines may come in by chance, and even in the end we can scarcely 
be quite sure that some are not forgotten. As we read the book we 
gradually form such an acquaintance with the man as we should 
were we introduced to his familiar circle in real life, seeing him in 
various circumstances, in various attitudes, in various moods of mind; 
distracted and perhaps misled by some things that are accidental 

(1) “Walter Savage Landor, a Biography,” by John Forster, 2 vols. London : 
1869. 28s. 
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and superficial, and little related to character, but discovering much 
that is permanent and structural, until at last we speak of the man as 
an old acquaintance, and declare that we know him well. It is true 
it may happen that we never know him perfectly. 

To this second class of biographies belongs Mr. Forster’s life of 
Landor. No one living can speak of Landor with authority equal 
to that of Mr. Forster, and from his judgment on most points there 
is no appeal. This task was clearly laid upon him to accomplish, 
and we think he has accomplished it well. The information his 
book supplies is full, precise, and trustworthy; great pains have 
been taken to make the presentation of character complete ; there is 
no approach to tampering with facts through an unwise zeal of 
friendship; the biographer, allowance being made for some necessary 
reserves, before all else has striven to be truthful, and because entirely 
just, he has felt that in treating of such a man as Landor generosity 
is a part of justice. Mr. Forster is of course thoroughly well 
acquainted with Landor’s writings, and his critical observations on 
these are distinguished by their freedom from hasty half-views, and 
generally by their soundness of judgment. Lovers of Landor must 
further be informed that these volumes contain five unpublished 
scenes in verse, being the last of his “‘ Imaginary Conversations,” 
and, in whole or in part, about four hundred of his letters. 

The character of Landor is one which, in consequence of the pro- 
minent and disproportioned development of some of its elements, 
appears from a distance and at first sight simple and easy to com- 
prehend, but which as we approach it and contemplate it for a 
longer time grows in complexity, growing, also, not a little in 
interest. The first thing we are tempted to say of him (and with 
some explanatory clauses added, we say it to the last) is, that he was 
emphatically an wncivilised man. If, as Hobbes believed, the state of 
nature is a state of warfare, then Landor all his life through was not 
far from the perfect state of nature. Certainly, whether we agree 
with or dissent from Hobbes, we cannot doubt that it is the work of 
every part of our organised social and political life to give lessons— 
lessons often enforced with a bitter rod—to the passions and will of 
the individual, and to reclaim them from disorders into which they 
may happen to run. The child quickly discovers that cries, kicks, 
and plunges (at least under certain circumstances) are opposed by 
laws which declare them treasonable to society—laws enforced by 
formidable sanctions—and in due time he ceases to plunge, and 
kick, and cry. A similar training goes on through later years until 
from the brute will a beautiful and intelligent force is fashioned. 
But Landor’s will, impelled as it often was by generous instincts and 
high passions, was yet uncultivated, unreclaimed, and, indeed, irre- 
claimable. Any one who upon the model of Burton’s book on Melan- 
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choly should undertake to write the Anatomy of Irascibility, would 
find illustrations of quarrels in almost every relation of human life 
in this biography. It is surely a paradox deserving to be signalised 
that a supreme artist—one, therefore, bound to the habitual service 
of Joy—should at the same time be an insensate waster and 
destroyer of the happiness of men—his own happiness and that of 
others. But the cruel lot of such a man as Landor in our modern 
time is that society proves too strong for him, contracts within 
narrow bounds the sphere of his turbulent impetuosity, and com- 
monly introduces some formal or vulgar clements into his action— 
attorneys’ letters, legal delays, considerations of shillings and pence, 
and such like, which spoil its splendour even for his own imagina- 
tion. If Hyperion, or any most beautiful Titan, were to pick a 
quarrel with some of the petty human race in Fleet Street or Cheap- 
side, the metropolitan police would in the end get him on the 
ground, and he would present a sorry appearance on his way to 
Bridewell, with grim disfigured feature, between Policeman A and 
Policeman X. And such is the appearance which Landor too often 
presents. In every instance where the effects of his violent temper 
extended beyond the domestic circle, the world proved too strong for 
him—the crowd of little people closed around the one Titanic man, 
and threw him; rage and mortification followed, and lesson after 
lesson of experience was wasted upon his intractable will. These 
contests, which embittered so many days of youth, manhood, and 
old age, were for the most part quite unheroic, and borrow any 
interest they possess from the disproportioned amount of passion and 
energy which Landor threw into them; they resulted in suffering to 
himself which was sheer torture, incapable of transmutation into 
virtue or into song. When De Quincey, moving in his dim, rich 
border-land between rhetoric and poetry, speaks with reference to 
Landor of “the fiery radiations of a human spirit, built by nature 
to animate a leader in storms, a martyr, a national reformer, an 
arch-rebel, as circumstances might dictate,” he seizes finely on the 
possibilities of greatness which lay in nearly all Landor’s outbreaks 
of temper both in his books and in his life; but too often the “fiery 
radiations” in his life had much of their brightness, and all their 
beauty, blurred by their transit through a gross medium of circum- 
stances. 

An acute observer, Miss Martineau, has expressed her opinion that 
the contempt and. bitterness of spirit by which Landor was best 
known to the multitude, were qualities of sty/e rather than of soul— 
meaning by this, not literary style only, but style of expression by 
life and act as well as by the pen. But in life as in art, is not style 
the true rendering of soul into form, and related to the mind of the 
man, as it is to that of the artist, in other and far closer ways than 
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is the brute matter which he fashions with his hands? Style is 
definable as the outcome of the habitual formative tendencies, and 
these in a great creative nature are always very numerous. The 
truth which underlies Miss Martineau’s remark seems to be that 
contempt and bitterness, as far as they are the characteristics of 
Landor’s deeds and words, are the products of many causes, and that, 
as primitive or isolated characteristics of soul, they had no place in 
him. There was nothing malignant—no sharp metallic corrosiveness, 
no flavour of acrid weeds, and no heavy, poisonous sweetness in the 
fountains of Landor’s thought and passions; but the waters were 
impetuous, and when they seemed to sleep in happiest quict, ran 
swiftly, ready to fling themselves over rock or precipice, should such 
be near; they never could follow the channels prepared for less 
wilful streams to irrigate the pasture-lands and turn the mill-wheels 
of complacent men, and their wayward bounty was sudden, splendid, 
and profuse. 

The strifes in which so much of Landor’s life took form, were then 
the result of no definite pernicious tendencies of his nature, but of 
many qualities of soul, of which none were malignant, and some were 
altogether noble. Altogether noble was the constitutional sensitive- 
ness of his passions, though it would have been a gain if he could 
have learnt to protect himself at times against the consequences of 
this sensitiveness. Noble too in its capacity for high uses, if inevi- 


tably subject to frequent abuse, was the amplifying power by which 
a hint of love or of insult assumed gigantic proportions in his imagi- 
nation— 


‘* Minds that have nothing to confer 
lind little to perceive,” 
and often this amplifying power fulfils the function of that wiser 
insight which discovers below the poor appearances of things their 
hidden greatness, beauty, and terror. There was something excellent 
also in the susceptibility of Landor’s nature for being absolutely 
possessed for a time by a single idea or emotion. We read in a letter 
written to his sister when he was over fifty years of age, “ Arnold 
[Landor’s son] had had a fever a few days before [I left Florence], 
and I would not go until his physician told me he was convalescent. 
Not receiving any letter at Naples, I was almost mad, for I fancied 
his illness had returned. I hesitated between drowning myself and 
going post back.” No one whose smile is not a wrinkle of the face, 
signifying emptiness of soul, will smile at this, for he will know that 
susceptibility to such frenzy of love and anxiety, co-existing with high 
intellectual powers, belongs only to natures greatly endowed with 
rich and dangerous faculties. These various attributes of mind, it 
will be perceived, left Landor a prey to circumstances. If the 
occasion of his burst of passion was something luckily seen in 
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a glance of second thoughts to be trivial or unrelated to his pride, 
his affections, or his strenuous sense of justice, he would lead the 
merriment against himself by that long loud laugh which his friends 
so well remember, “hardly less,” says Mr. Forster, “than leonine ; 
higher and higher would peal go after peal, in continuous and increas- 
ing volleys, until regions of sound were reached very far beyond 
ordinary human lungs.” But often his pride came to give perma- 
nence to the results of his sensitiveness. Then a warfare was entered 
upon, in which Landor lavished a stately scorn upon his opponent, 
and underwent his predestined defeat. Add to these sources of 
trouble the absolute submergence of his judgment when his passions 
were in storm. He had then abundant justice of the heart, and in 
fact very often had the balance of right upon his side, but of justice 
of the intellect he had none. With a feminine eagerness for extremes 
he arrayed angels of light upon one side of the cause in which he 
was engaged—his own or his friends’ side—against fiends of dark- 
ness on the other, and masculine pride fortified his understanding 
against any chance incursion of common sense. 

The truth is, Landor was born three centuries too late. He ought 
to have been a man of the Italian Benaissance—a contemporary of 
Cellini, whom in some points he strikingly resembles. Landor, 
indeed, in other particulars was notably and nobly unlike Cellini. 
He had no jealousy of rival artists; there was nothing savage in his 
temperament; antiquity was nursing mother of his intellect as well 
as of his imagination, and therefore his intellect was free from the 
taint of superstition which Catholicism carried into Cellini’s blood, 
and his imagination itself was controlled to truer grace and beauty. 
On the other hand, Cellini’s nature, reared in a ruder moral climate, 
was more robust in action and in suffering than Landor’s; he had 
the privilege of possessing a mode for the relief of overcharged 
feelings—easy, sudden, and faultless—in the dagger and the sword ; 
and his life was rich in varied and splendid circumstance both of 
pleasure and of pain. But Landor and Cellini resembled one another 
in the sensitiveness of their emotions; in the sudden possession of 
their whole being by a predominant feeling or thought; in their 
boundless self-confidence, and readiness to give that self-confidence 
expression ; in the energy, passion, and extreme desire with which 
they worked as artists; and while accomplishing small works of art 
perfectly, both had daring to achieve things great and faulty. A 
medal or vase of Cellini’s is not more fairly designed and more truly 
wrought than a “Hellenic” by Landor, and over against the 
“Perseus” we set “Count Julian.” 

But Landor is distinguished from Cellini, and such men as 
surrounded Cellini, especially by the gracious sweetness of his dis- 
position and manners when causes of irritation, real and imaginary, 
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were absent. Mr. Forster has noticed, as a marked particularity of 
his genius, the union with its strength of a most uncommon gentle- 
ness, and adds, that in the personal ways of the man this was equally 
manifest. Leigh Hunt, after having seen Landor in Italy, “ endea- 
voured to convey the impression produced by so much vehemence of 
nature, joined to such extraordinary delicacy of imagination, by 
likening him to a stormy mountain pine that should produce lilies.” 
“T never saw anything but the greatest gentleness and courtesy 
in him,” records Mr. Kirkup, “especially to women. He was 
chivalresque of the old school.”” Emerson had inferred from Lan- 
dor’s books, or magnified from some anecdotes, an impression of 
Achillean wrath—an untamable petulance. He found him “ noble 
and courteous,” ‘the most patient and gentle of hosts.” In extreme 
old age, and with much in the recent past to make his temper bitter 
or morose, he visited at Siena the American sculptor, Mr. Story. 
“‘ Landor,” wrote Mr. Browning, who, by the generous and prompt 
service rendered about this time to the distressed old man, has added 
much to the debt all Englishmen owe him, “ Landor has to-day 
completed a three weeks’ stay with the Storys. They declare most 
emphatically that a more considerate, gentle, easily-satisfied guest 
never entered their house. They declare his visit has been an un- 
alloyed delight to them.” 

It has seemed worth while to adduce testimony, proving (what 
those who knew him personally require no proof of) that, ordinarily, 
Landor was other than he seemed when an access of indignation or 
scorn possessed his heart and brain. This gentler side of his 
character shows itself in many little things which signify much—his 
love of flowers, and birds, and dumb creatures of every kind, and of 
children, who all loved him. “My heart is tender. I am fond of 
children, and of talking childishly. I hate to travel even two stages. 
Never without a pang do I leave the house where I was born. Even 
a short stay attaches me to any place.” And in reply to “ Arnold’s 
first letter,” found treasured amongst the old man’s papers after his 
death, a letter hoping after the manner of little boys in round hand, 
that his dearest papa is quite well, sending ten thousand kisses, and 
wishing him to come back again with all his heart, the father’s letter 
closes with the following: “Tell my sweet Julia that, if I see twenty 
little girls, I will not romp with any of them before I romp with 
her; and kiss your two dear brothers for me. You must always 
love them as much as I love you, and you must teach them how to 
be good boys, which I cannot do as well as you can. God preserve 
and bless you, my own Arnold. My heart beats as if it would fly to 
you, my own fierce creature. We shall very soon meet.”’ Birds and 
flowers were a dear delight to him; but at first (for afterwards, in 
his Italian garden, it was otherwise) he seems to have loved them, 
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not with that individualising affection to which each flower and 
haunt of flowers is known and cherished, and with which there are 
preferences, peculiar regards, and chosen types, as it were, of floral 
character ; rather, he surveyed as an aristocrat in the world of ideas 
and of beauty this humble democracy of the fields in the mass and 
multitude—loving them as a prince might love his people, yet 
recognising in them what is recognisable also in the people, some- 
thing of divine. The following, written from his recently-purchased 
property in Wales to Southey, will not consent to remain unquoted, 
and its close is surely worthy of a place in that beautiful Imaginary 
Conversation (Landor’s favourite of all the conversations) between 
Kpicurus and his fair disciples: “I have made a discovery, which is 
that there are both nightingales and glow-worms in my valley. 
I would give two or three thousand pounds less for a place that was 
without them. I hardly know one flower from another, but it 
appears to me that here is an infinite variety. The ground is of so 
various a nature and of such different elevations that this might be 
expected. I love these beautiful and peaceful tribes, and wish I was 
better acquainted with them. They always meet one in the same 
place, at the same season; and years have no more effect on their 
placid countenances than on so many of the most favoured gods.” 
This advocate of tyrannicide, this fire-eater who could hardly be 
restrained from sending a challenge to Lord John Russell on the 
occasion of some fancied slight to a possible kinsman of three cen- 
turies since, this exile of Rugby, and Oxford, and England, records 
at the age of fifty-five that he had never in his life taken a bird’s 
nest, though he had found many, and trembles lest any gluttonous 
Italian should deprive him of his cuckoo. He had more sympathy 
with St. Francis, who called birds and quadrupeds his brothers and 
sisters, than with lovers of field sports. “It is hard to take away 
what we cannot give; and life is a pleasant thing, at least to birds. 
No doubt the young ones say tender things one to another, and even 
the old ones do not dream of death.” 

This union of gentleness with impetuosity, vehemence, and explo- 
sive wrath, was only one of the many paradoxes of the character o1 
Landor. Some of these indeed are very superficial paradoxes. Thus 
when Landor again and again, with laboured variety of image and 
epithet, expressed his contempt of the public distributors of literary 
praise and his indifference to their awards, we are well aware that 
real indifference and contempt do not so earnestly concern themselves 
to prove their own existence. We know that the opinions of his 
critics did interest his feelings, if not his intellect, and that no more 
than truth was acknowledged when he wrote to Southey, “I confess 
to you if even foolish men had read ‘ Gebir’ I should have continued 
to write poetry. There is something of summer in the hum of in- 
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sects.” Less on the surface, but still easy to understand, was the 
co-existence in Landor of unbounded self-confidence, announced to 
his critics in absurd challenges to write anything as good as his worst 
dialogues or poems, and a kind of bashful self-distrust. It was not 
distrust of his merits, but of his power of making men perceive and 
acknowledge them. At Rugby and Oxford, where, if wilful, he 
was studious and an excellent Latin scholar, he entered into no com- 
petition with his fellows. When he had completed some important 
work, for which he felt assured of immortality, he would transfer it 
with a nervous bashfulness to a friend to bring before the public. 
“‘ No author living or dead,” he said, “ kept himself so deeply in the 
shade through every season of life ;” and in a certain sense there was 
truth in this. Paradoxical, too, was the union of extreme sensibility 
and a faculty for ingenious self-torment with the power of resolutely 
turning away from pain, or eluding it when it was in pursuit of him. 
After periods of distressing excitement in real life he filled up the 
tempestuous vacancy of the soul with occupations of the life of 
thought, and duties to the children of his imagination; from harsh 
experience he turned to Art, and found her “a solitude, a refuge, a 
delight.”” Times when other men would be incapacitated by tremu- 
lous hand or throbbing brow for pure and free imagining and delicate 
manipulation, were precisely the productive periods of Landor. Not 
that he transmuted his dross of life into gold of art, or taught in 
song what he had learnt in suffering ; rather, he would listen to no 
lessons of suffering, but escaped from them into the arms of joy. 
Among these apparent inconsistencies of Landor’s character that one 
is especially noteworthy which is indicated by the presence of so 
much disorder and disproportion in his conduct of life (if conduct it 
can be called), and in the opinions and sentiments expressed in not 
a little of what he wrote, and the presence of so much order, pro- 
portion, and harmony in the form of his artistic products—so much 
austere strength in some, so much beauty in others, which would be 
recognised as severe if it were not so absolutely beautiful. And to 
add one other paradox—notwithstanding all the unhappy contests 
in which he was engaged, and his confession (far from the truth of 
the case) that his temper was the worst beyond comparison that ever 
man was cursed with, there can be little doubt he believed himself a 
man of peace, considered that warfare had always been forced upon 
him by outrages to himself or to others, which he was bound to 
repel, and applied with sincerity to himself his noble quatrain which 
serves as motto to “ Last Fruits off an Old Tree :”— 


** I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
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Landor’s periods of productive energy being identical with periods 
of painful pressure of events in actual life from which he sought 
relief, it was natural that he should surrender himself unconditionally 
to the pleasurable excitement of his imagination. This, however, 
was but the least cause of the complete possession in which the 
creatures of his brain held him, while they were yet unabandoned 
to the world, and had no other lover than himself on whom to bestow 
their sweetness and their strength. In his passionate power of 
imaginative vision, which at once embraced the whole and its details, 
in the unrestrained sensibility excited by these children of his dreams, 
and his pride—a disinterested pride—in their beauty and grace and 
vigour, Landor strikingly resembled some of the great men of the 
tenaissance. The ardour with which he worked carried him rapidly 
over difficulties. His earliest poems reiterate the music of Pope ; 
the couplets are upborne on wings which move in regular and even 
libration, as if by clockwork. But in a surprisingly short time he 
had delivered himself from the influence of Pope, received the 
teaching of the Greek tragic poets, discovered and admired in 
Pindar his “ proud complacency and scornful strength,” studied pro- 
foundly under Milton the secrets of poetical counterpoint, and formed 
a style of his own, thoroughly original, and distinguished by its 
restrained power and vigorous purity. Thus in his twentieth year 
“Gebir” was written. It is only ardour that achieves such rapid 
conquests. Once engaged by a subject, he wrote with speed. In 
forty hours a thousand lines of “ Count Julian” were produced, and 
Southey observed truly that Landor’s manner involved so much 
thought (excess of meaning being its fault), that the same number 
of lines must have cost thrice as much expense of passion and of the 
reasoning faculty to him as they would to Southey himself. “Andrea 
of Hungary ” was conceived, planned, and executed in thirteen days ; 
it was followed in a fortnight by “Giovanna of Naples,” and this 
was the work of a man of over sixty years of age. ‘“ The worst 
of it is,” he writes, “in anything dramatic, such is the rapidity of 
passion, the words escape before they can be taken down. If you 
lose one, you lose the tone of the person, and never can recover it. 
Desperation! And the action is gone too.” After long walks, 
during which he brought before himself the various characters of his 
greatest drama, the very tones of their voices, their forms and com- 
plexions and step, he would write for four or five hours. “In the 
daytime I laboured,.and at night unburdened my soul, shedding many 
tears.” ‘I shed a great many tears as often as I attempted the 
‘Tiberius’ ”’ (one of the “ Imaginary Conversations”); and of the 
same Dialogue he writes :——“ It is here, among the rocks of the tor- 
rent Emo, that I found my Vipsania on the 5th of October. The 
hand that conducted her to Tiberius felt itself as strong almost as that 
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which led Alcestis to her husband. It has, however, so shaken me at 
last that the least thing affects me violently, my ear particularly.” 
How his friend Southey could write two poems at a time was 
inconceivable to Landor; he himself was unable to divide his pas- 
sions and affections. ‘When I write a poem, my heart and all my 
feelings are upon it. I never commit adultery with another, and 
high poems will not admit flirtation.” With some of his characters 
he had lived for two or three years before he published the poem 
which contained them. ‘Count Julian”’ was left off twice because 
the Count and his daughter each had said things which other per- 
sonages might say. The visible result in the case of Landor’s work, 
moreover, represents very inadequately the cost of production. Of 
what was actually written in many cases, the published poem is 
hardly more than half. ‘ What loads I carted off from ‘ Gebir,’” 
he exclaimed, “‘in order to give it proportion, yet nearly all would 
have liked it better with incorrectness ;”’ and of ‘“ Andrea of Hun- 
gary’’ he wrote, “‘ I have weeded out and weeded out, and have rejected 
as much as would furnish any friend for another piece—as good as 
this.” Having brought his work to its close with unusual rapidity, 
which alone with Landor ensured excellence, he was then fated to 
undergo in its keenest form the happy persecution of words and 
phrases, paragraphs and lines which demanded correction. <A few 
lines apparently unimportant in “Count Julian” it cost him, Mr. 
Forster records, a day each on anaverage toalter. ‘ All bad poets,” 
Landor has said, ‘admire all that they write. A true one never 
suspects a passage of his own to be imperfect without cause. His 
suspicions are of the nature of conscience.” A few touches, suggested 
by some casual observations in a letter from Southey, were introduced 
as an after-thought into the noble dialogue between the Ciceros: “I 
should have passed many sleepless nights,” wrote Landor, “at the 
faultiness of my work if I had omitted them.’ Sleepless nights, when 
engaged late in life with the republication of a volume of Latin poems 
and inscriptions, he did actually pass, tortured by a Satanic sugges- 
tion (unquestionably it came from the father of lies) that he had 
been guilty of a false quantity in treating as short the first vowel of 
the word flagrans ; one night had gone by in the exciting hopes and 
disappointments of various emendations ; on the second night he lay 
again with open eyes until as the clock struck four he sprang out of 
bed repeating a line of Virgil’s first “Georgic,’ which, with its 
final “ille fligranti,” brought the much-desired relief: there and 
then in the winter morning (Landor at this time was upwards of 
seventy) he hurried to write a communication of his satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty to Mr. Forster, who was seeing the volume 
through the press. ‘He might as well have waited till daybreak,” 
continues the biographer, “for he gained nothing by so sacrificing 
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rest ; but it was his old impetuous way.” It remains to be added, 
with respect to the manner in which Landor’s works were produced, 
that, like Wordsworth’s, much of his poetry came into being in the 
open air, though, unlike Wordsworth, Landor could not remember 
his own verses, and found it necessary to transcribe them from his 
brain at once. So also he was accustomed to assemble and arrange 
the thoughts and sentences of his prose Dialogues, uttering them 
aloud, while wandering amongst the hills at Fiesole. There is 
reason to believe that this method of open-air creation is favourable 
to the soundness and ripeness of form in the structure alike of prose 
and verse. Sentences which, threatening to come to the birth, are 
delivered with the easy maieutic aids of pen and paper, are too often 
seven-months’ children which no after nursing or doctoring can make 
other than puny and frail. A thought or period of verse or prose 
which as yet has not acquired the self-resumed sharpness of indivi- 
duality given by external existence, is subject to the brooding power of 
mind, and secretly grows and is enriched in ways we know not of. 
What has gone before, held by strong retention in the plastic ima- 
gination, draws towards it what comes after, and a true community 
of sentences or verses (far removed. from the formal pen-and-ink 
junctions and transitions which affect chiefly the eye or the surface 
of the tympanum) is naturally brought about. 

Of Landor’s works there is an obvious first thing to say, and Mr. 
Forster has naturally said it in his introductory pages,—namely, that 
they belong to that class of writings which are not popular, and 
hardly can become so, while at the same time they captivate or 
compel to admiration many of the highest minds: the people reject 
them, but an aristocracy of genius and of intelligence record suffrages 
in their favour. Landor certainly, in the world of letters as in the 
world of politics, was with deliberate purpose no democrat. He 
detested the most democratical nation of Europe—the French. He 
detested the democracy of America. His ideal of government 
closely resembled that of the man, whom perhaps of all others he 
reverenced most profoundly—Milton; it was a republic, but a 
republic ruled by an oligarchy comprising the highest wisdom, 
virtue, and genius of the nation. Passionately Landor desired liberty 
for the peoples; sacred wrath seized him at the sight of their 
oppressors and betrayers ; in religion all his sympathies went with 
the movements which were essentially popular; the gentle and 
virtuous Wesley, and the temperance preacher, Father Mathew, 
seemed to him like the earlier apostles re-arisen, working marvels in 
the hearts of multitudes. But the liberty he desired was a strenuous 
enforcement of the highest powers and means of society to the highest 
ends, no indulged wallowing-in-the-mire of a loose, unwieldly, and 
bewildered democracy. He loved the people and sympathised with 
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every bright enthusiastic aspiration towards freedom. Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Kossuth were amongst his heroes; but it can hardly be 
doubted that, dominated over by his antique political ideal, he really 
failed to comprehend or live in harmony with the tendencies of the 
modern world. Landor loved the people, but for the most part he 
loved them as he did the peaceful tribes of flowers, as one inevitably 
above them, who yet found something infinitely attaching and 
pathetic in the simplicity of their wiser joys, and in the sacredness of 
their human sorrows. Opas, Metropolitan of Seville, pleads with 
Count Julian against his resolution to bring the miseries of war 
upon his country :— 


‘¢ Tf only warlike spirits were evoked 
By the war-demon, I would not complain, 
Or dissolute and discontented men ; 
But wherefore hurry down into the square 
The neighbourly, saluting, warm-clad race, 
Who would not injure us, and cannot serve ; 
Who, from their short and measured slumber risen, 
In the faint sunshine of their balconies, 
With a half-legend of a martyrdom 
And some weak wine and withered grapes before them, 
Note by their foot the wheel of melody 
That catches and rolls on the Sabbath dance. 
To drag the steady prop from failing age, 
Break the young stem that fondness twines around, 
Widen the solitude of lonely sighs, 
And scatter to the broad bleak wastes of day 
The ruins and the phantoms that replied, 
Ne’er be it thine.” 


From this digression it is time to return and say again that 
Landor, if he belonged to the republic of letters, never wished 
that republic to become a demccracy. If the number of those who 
know his works as they ought to be known might easily be counted, 
and if, as Mr. Forster asserts, few know anything of his noble dramatic 
trilogy, still Landor cannot be accounted unfortunate in his readers. 
Shelley, from his college days to the close of his life, was a passionate 
admirer of “ Gebir,” and at times was possessed by it in a way from 
which there was no rescue or escape. Wordsworth confessed that 
Landor was the poet who had written verses “ of which he would 
rather have been the author, than of any produced in our time.” 
Lamb (Crabb Robinson relates) was always turning to “ Gebir” for 
things that haunted him, and declared that only two men could have 
been author of the “ Examination of Shakspeare,”—he who wrote it, 
and the man it was written on. Julius Hare stated of the Collected 
Works that they seemed to him to contain more and more various 
beauty than any collection of the writings of any English author 
since Shakspeare. Of the “ Pentameron” Mrs. Browning said that, 
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if it were not for the necessity of getting through a book, some of 
the pages are too delicious to turn over; and of “ Pericles and 
Aspasia,” that, if he had written only this, it would have shown him 
to be “of all living writers the most unconventional in thought and 
word, the most classical because the freest from mere classicalism, 
the most Greek because preeminently and purely English.” Mr. 
Carlyle, speaking of a Dialogue which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine 
in Landor’s eighty-first year, asks characteristically, ‘‘ Do you think 
the grand old Pagan wrote that piece just now ? The sound of it is 
like the ring of Roman swords on the helmets of barbarians. An 
unsubduable old Roman!”’ The “ Imaginary Conversations ”’ were 
for twenty years the companion of Emerson, and when he visited 
Europe, hoping to see the faces of three or four writers, one of the three 
or four was its author. It will not perhaps seem much to men of this 
generation, though Landor highly esteemed the honour, that to him 
Southey dedicated his “‘ Kehama,” and James his “ Attila: two 
other dedications will now be supposed to have conferred a higher 
distinction, —that in which the author of “ Luria ”’ inscribed 
to him his noblest drama, and that which Mr. Swinburne prefixed to 
“ Atalanta in Calydon ;” nor may we forget the homage this 
youngest singer of England paid to the venerable man not long 
before his death :— 


‘* T came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before ; 
The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


I found him whom I shall not find 
Till all grief end, 

In holiest age our mightiest mind, 
Father and friend.” 


With such readers Landor might well be content, and he did not 
expect to be read by a multitude. “I have no reason to complain, 
and never did. I found my company in a hot-house warmed with 
steam, and conducted them to my dining-room through a cold 
corridor, with nothing but a few old statues in it from one end to the 
other, and they could not read the Greek names on the plinth, which 
made them hate the features above it.” This is admirable, but it 
only approaches, and does not accurately put the finger on the causes 
of Landor’s want of popularity. It was not merely or chiefly because 
the substance or subject of so much of what he wrote was classical 
that the people would not read his writings; it was rather because 
he was essentially classical in his feeling with respect to form, and 
also because he was essentially classical in the sphere through which 


his thoughts and feelings expatiated, and in the limitations of his 
mind. 
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Landor himself might have objected to being styled classical; he 
disliked these divisions of poets into schools, and held that there is 
only one school, the universe, and one only school-mistress, Nature. 
And truly, after fifty years’ ringing of changes on the words “classical” 
and “romantic,” criticism begins to find their reiterated tinkle some- 
what of a sleep-compelling sound. Yet the distinction is an obviously 
just and important one. Nature is indeed the teacher of all true 
poets, but, like a wise teacher, she does not put all scholars through 
the same course of study, and her instruction accordingly in different 
scholars bears different, yet in each case appropriate fruits; in some, 
exuberance, variety, splendour, self-surrender to powerful but con- 
fused masses of thought and feeling, with small care to define or 
comprehend them; in others, order, proportion, correct perception, 
resulting from careful practice, regular and logical progression of ideas 
and feelings, that succeed cne another in a clearly intelligible train. 
The strength of our great English authors has seldom resided in 
order, proportion, correct perception, according to which all the 
parts of a complex whole are seen in due subordination one to the 
other. The House of Fame to which the eagle bore our English 
Geffray, was characteristically a piece of poetical architecture 
thoroughly Gothic in design. The Fairyland in which our Spenser 
lived was an universe where everything incongruous in the actual 
world resided side by side, in perfect romantic, not classical, harmony 
—knights and satyrs, nymphs and nuns, Renaissance sensuousness 
and Christian saintliness, Aristotclian virtues and evangelical graces, 
Dame Coeelia and Dame Venus, and its ever-expanding, luminous, and 
sweet horizons are far removed from the clearly-defined and shapely 
outlines of an Attic landscape. Our Elizabethan dramatists, 
thoroughly English as they are, in a pre-eminent degree are unclas- 
sical, and even anti-classical; and the attempts made at various 
times to bend our literature to classicism were not of native origin, 
and may certainly be pronounced failures. But Landor, with respect 
to artistic form, was essentially Greek. The feeling for order, pro- 
portion, harmony, simplicity, was with him supreme. He never 
phrygianized (to borrow his own word) an obvious and natural 
thought with “such biting and hot curling-irons that it rolls itself 
up impenetrably.” He never allowed a great idea or beautiful 
image, or felicitous expression to appear in his writings until he had 
found a place for it; hence his good things when presented in the 
way of extracts, seem wronged and insulted, as if the old statues one 
meets in wandering about some nobly-ordered garden were all 
brought together and stationed in rank and file upon the terrace. 
When Landor wanted to say a clever thing, he knew what to do 
with it, and wrote an epigram; in his more serious writings he never 
does say clever things; he felt that it is “as intolerable to keep 
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reading over perpetual sharpnesses as to keep walking over them.”’ 
And when he is elevated he is not so in a way to take away one’s 
breath ; he conducts one to his altitude of passion, or mount of specu- 
lation along much lower ground, and by a gradual ascent; otherwise 
for him no height is attainable. He is never blown away with 
ruffled wings in a wind of desire; his alacrity is a calm alacrity, 
like the descending or ascending movement of Mercury on a divine 
errand. Moderation and composure (of course form alone is here 
spoken of) are never lost. ‘ Whoever has the power of creating,” 
says Boccaccio, in the ‘“ Pentameron,” “has likewise the inferior 
power of keeping his creation in order. The best poets are the most 
impressive, because their steps are regular, for without regularity 
there is neither strength nor state.” In humour there seems to be 
naturally and almost necessarily some disturbance of balance and 
some shifting refraction of objects in the rippled waters of laughter. 
But Landor’s humour at its best, when truest to his genius, appears 
a gayer part of the perfect order of things; he shows himself at 
times as great a master as Addison of concinnity in the playful. It 
would not be easy to find anything in the “Sir Roger de Coverley ” 
papers more gracefully humorous than the narrative of Messer 
Francesco Petrarca’s ride to hear mass on the Lord’s day in the 
parish church at Certaldo. It is so graceful, because it is severe 
with no appearance of severity. 

This passion for order, proportion, beauty of form, naturally in- 
fluenced deeply Landor’s critical judgments. Spenser never was 
a favourite with him (“me he mostly sent to bed”’), but in the case 
of Spenser, his classical spirit was offended less by the poet’s indif- 
ference to unity and shapeliness, than by the allegory, a species of 
art in which the idea and the form, the soul and the body stand over 
one against the other, and do not exist in vital union and inter- 
penetration, a species of art fostered from the earliest times by Chris- 
tianity, and which had few attractions for Landor. In Greece form 
and idea existed in absolute and inseparable identity. So fared it 
with Spenser. But the Elizabethan dramatists were placed absolutely 
without the range of Landor’s enjoying faculty by their disregard of 
proportion and order, by their “vast exaggeration and insane 
display.” Webster, Ford, Jonson, Bennetts “Fletcher, Massinger, 
Chapman, and the rest, are “the mushrooms that sprang up in a 
ring under the great oak of Arden”—certainly good-sized mush- 
yooms, of the height of ordinary oaks, or thereabouts." And the 

(1) There is so much of Landor, and so much that is just in his criticism of the 
Elizabethan drama, put into the mouth of Southey addressing Porson, that it may 
stand here in a note :-—“I find the over-crammed curiosity shop, with its incommodious 
appendages, some grotesquely rich, all disorderly and disconnected. Rather would I 


find, as you would, the well-proportioned hall, with its pillars of right dimensions, at 
right distances; with its figures some in high relief and some in lower; with its statues 
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head of Wordsworth’s artistic offending lay for Landor in his supposed 
want of vigilant superintendence of form, in the unsuccinct zone of 
his Muse, in the “determination to hold you in one spot until you 
have heard him through, the reluctance that anything should be lost.” 
This vice lay in the constitution of Wordsworth, according to his 
critic, and was unalterable. What Landor has thus charged against 
Wordsworth is indeed partially true, and it is also true that the vice 
lay in his constitution; but, in as far as it did, it lies—or at least 
the tendency towards it—in the constitution of every poet who is 
also and primarily a prophet, every poet who has to deliver a message 
to his age. Milton himself in his earnest zeal to justify the ways of 
God to man, has not left his work in this respect absolutely without 
reproach. 

And here we come upon what must for ever fix the place of 
Landor, on the whole (in some particular qualities of workmanship 
he is unsurpassed and unsurpassable), far below that of his contem- 
poraries, Wordsworth and Shelley, and very far below that of Goethe, 
whom on a quite inadequate acquaintance Landor and Wordsworth 
alike rejected. Apart from his political creed, which was that of 
Plutarch’s men, as remote from that of the democratic nations of the 
present century as Athens is from New York, or Walt Whitman’s 
Chants from the tragedies of Sophokles, yet which contained truths 
of much importance for his own day—apart from this Landor had 
no great authentic word of the Lord to utter. He did not under- 
stand the most striking characteristics of his age; he did not com- 
prehend its hopes, nor carry its sorrows; he could, therefore, bring 
no healing promise or threatening—no “‘ Comfort ye,” and no “ Woe 
unto you.” He had many great thoughts, and many ardent pas- 
sions, but the thoughts were not of first-rate importance with 
reference to his time, the passions were sometimes out of place, and 
often, instead of clearing and strengthening his intellectual eyes (as 
passion clears and strengthens the eyes of the prophetic spirits) they 
drew a film across them which dimmed and distorted. He neither, 
like Homer, and Dante, and Shakspeare, resumed in himself a whole 
civilization, a whole epoch in the history of the human mind and 
human life; nor did he, as pre-eminently Goethe did, and, with less 
accuracy and fulness, Wordsworth and Shelley did each in his own 
way, receive divine oracles to deliver to the men of his time. 

The French nation, with a true instinct, has dated the birth of our 
new world from the year 1783. Then the critical and constructive 
and its busts of glorious men and women, whom I recognise at first sight ; and its tables 
of the rarest marbles, and richest gems, inlaid in glowing porphyry, and supported by 
imperishable bronze. Without a pure simplicity of design, without a just subordination 
of characters, without a select choice of such personages as cither have interested us oF 


must by the power of association, without appropriate ornaments laid on solid materials, 
no almirable poetry of the first order can exist.’’ 
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philosophy of the eighteenth century (for it was both critical and 
constructive’) had overshadowed society and begotten the genius of 
revolution, and the political ardours and aspirations had gathered 
force to declare themselves. In the critical philosophy upon its 
positive and negative sides, often disguised in the form of reactions, 
and operating in the creation of systems antagonistic to itself, yet 
still the critical philosophy—in this existing in living union with the 
passions, hopes, fears and immense fatigues, produced by the French 
Revolution, lies the history of literature for the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. Goethe, notwithstanding the Olympian calm- 
ness with which he viewed political and military movements apart 
from the culture they might create or destroy, was a child of the 
critical and constructive philosophy of the eighteenth century and of 
the French Revolution. ‘ Faust” (not what English readers call 
“Faust,” that is, its first and unintelligible half, but the whole 
poem) is more nearly than anything else of the time the deliverance 
in words of 


‘* The soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 


And it is very singular how closely the concluding scenes of the 
poem resemble in their ethical significance what Comte was labour- 
ing to express in another way. Faust engaged in his draining 
operations, which led to such splendid results, and, having wholly 
forsaken metaphysics, is a Comtist of the master’s first period. His 
philanthropy and utilitarianism are, however, still of a somewhat 
hard type; he grasps the good of the majority with too slight a 
concern for the individual—witness the burning of the obnoxious 
cottage; he is not quite delivered from Mephistopheles; he is 
deficient in love. Faust ascending to the celestials, subject to ever 
more and more sacred influences of love, finding in his pardoned 
and accepted Margaret a humaner and more divine Beatrice, 
and aspiring eternally to the heart of the Ewigweibliche, is a 
Comtist of the master’s second period, and, of course, an excellent 
Catholic. We commend him to the notice of Mr. Congreve. Words- 
worth and Shelley, as well as Goethe, have intimate relations in one 
way or another with both the preceding philosophical movement and 
the French Revolution. They also understood and were possessed 
by the tendencies of their time, however to a shallow observer the 
reverse may appear true of Wordsworth; they had something of the 
first, or, at least, of the second importance to tell their age about 
itself. But Landor never partially understood either the critical 
philosophy or the French Revolution. His supreme Hellenism 
rendered that impossible. Goethe has, how often! been styled the 

(1) And eminently spiritual in its faith that ideas and moral feelings were stronger than 


material forces, and that thought, justice, and charity would revolutionise the world. 
VOL. VI. N.S. L 
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great Pagan. He never was Pagan, any more than Faust was 
when wedded to Helena, and hence his most classical production, 
“‘ Tphigeneia,” is by no means so much in the antique spirit as some 
people suppose ; and, indeed, as Schiller proved, and Goethe himself 
acknowledged, is romantic through the predominance of sentiment. 
But Landor, with a true perception and sound judgment, finding 
late in life in one of his “ Hellenics” a trace of romantic sentiment, 
struck out the lines. He, indeed, was what Mr. Carlyle named him, 
“a grand old Pagan,” though he was, as every one must be with 
eighteen centuries of Christian life behind him, much more than a 
Pagan. But Pagan enough he was to find the atmosphere of Faust’s 
study not capable of being breathed, and no one who cannot remain 
awhile in that study is a man of the present century. The following 
sentences, from Laundor’s letter to Emerson, are decisive on this 
point: “ Neither in my youthful days, nor in any other, have I 
thrown upon the world such trash as ‘Werter’ and ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ nor flavoured my poetry with the corrugated spicery of 
metaphysics. .... Fifty pages of Shelley contain more of pure 
poetry than a hundred of Goethe, who spent the better part of his time 
in contriving a puzzle, and in spinning out a yarn for a labyrinth.” 
For one and the same reason Landor was incapable of doing justice 
to Plato, Goethe, Wordsworth, and, in part, Dante. These men 
could move in a world of ideas and feelings to which he could find 
no entrance, and he even declared with assurance that no entrance 
existed. 

It remains to observe, in connection with this subject, that Landor, 
when he wrote dramatic poetry, in some remarkable particulars 
ceased to be classical. Form, order, proportion are of course inevi- 
tably observed. But in his dramas it is not the treatment of an 
action which he undertakes, but the display and development of a 
character. And his female characters are as originally conceived 
and as exquisitely delineated as his men. Here indeed is one of 
Landor’s strongest claims upon our admiration, and one which could 
hardly fail to obtain general recognition if other causes, sufficiently 
dwelt upon already, did not deter readers from entering upon his 
works, How few hands since Shakspeare could have drawn so 
difficult and delicate a portrait as that of Giovanna! And a whole 
choir of gracious forms haunts our imaginations after we have closed 
the “Imaginary Conversations.” Certainly—Electra, Antigone, 
and Alcestis notwithstanding—the delineation of female character 
of all types, and under every circumstance, has been one of the high 
peculiar glories of the Christian drama. 

More has here been said of Landor’s poetical than of his prose 
works, because inadequate as is the general appreciation of both, the 
disproportion between their merits and the favour they commonly 
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receive is greater in the case of those than of these. A reader 
entirely unacquainted with Landor’s writings, and prepared by 
appropriate culture for enjoying pure classical workmanship, might 
well begin with the “ Hellenics.” The dramas may at any time be 
read. ‘Gebir” should be reserved till late; it keeps the inner 
eyes too intensely and too constantly on the strain; its severity is 
not concealed, but over-apparent; its constricted style produces 
oceasional obscurity ; poets suffering from hemorrhage of the ima- 
gination or heart would find it an excellent styptic. Nothing quite 
comparable to the ‘“‘ Hellenics” has been produced in recent times, 
unless they be some poems of André Chénier. Chénier is the more 
lyrical, and although he imitated directly from classical authors 
(being yet thoroughly original), and Landor did not, is in some 
respects the more modern of the two; and accordingly the French 
singer is a near kinsman of the romantic poets of 1830, and dowered 
them with a rich legacy. Chénier is thoroughly French as well as 
thoroughly Greek. There is more of radiancy, more of the sense of 
pleasure, more of youth and freshness in him than in Landor; the 
spring is in his verses, and their sadness is the tender sadness of an 
April evening. The form is perfect: with both. There is more self- 
restraint with Landor; more seeming happy facility with Chénier. 
The “ Hellenics” are like the designs upon Greek urns ; the “ Poésies 
Antiques ”’ like paintings upon Pompeian walls, but nobler. But as 
Chénier’s sweet, sad, diminished life is seen like a narrow ripple 
beside the resounding and strong wave of Landor’s life, so its accom- 
plishment seems little beside the great verse and prose of Landor. 
Only what Chénier did was all faultless—Landor’s works have 
abundant faults in the matter of them, which, however, we shall not 
care to remember against a writer who, more than any Englishman, 
“wrote, as others wrote, on Sunium’s height.” 


Epwarp DowneEn. 








INFLUENCE OF CIVILISATION ON HEALTH.’ 


Towarps the middle of the last century a strange question was raised 
by a strange man. It was a question so vast, so astounding, so 
chimerical, so destructive, that in any other time but ours and his, 
men would not have listened to it, would assuredly not have cared to 
answer it. For the question which Jean Jacques Rousseau put to 
civilised Europe was nothing less than this: Is not the whole fabric 
of human society, from beginning to end, a continuous and systematic 
blunder? The manners and the modes of men, their decalogues, 
their worships, their laws, their pleasures, their sciences, their arts, 
—the rich many-coloured tissue of man’s life woven in the loom of 
Time,—seemed to the eloquent self-tortured sophist, but as the rags 
of the charnel-house. Civilised man was a monstrous and abortive 
growth ; a distortion of the healthy vital provess. Yet the disease, 
though terrible, was not beyond the hope of care. There was a road 
to recovery, though a difficult one. “Revert,” said Rousseau, “to the 
state of nature. In the American forests, in the islands of the 
South Sea, you may still behold the true type of man. Undo the 
hateful work of time. Strip your civilisation off. Erase the past. 
Begin history again.” 

There is no need for us seriously to examine the paradox of 
Rousseau. But the paradoxes of sophists and of charlatans, especially 
when the marsh fires of false sentiment and vanity are annihilated 
now and then by the lightning of true genius and passion, have 
sometimes a prophetic force, and start problems which a later age 
shapes into definite form, and subjects to scientific method. Sociology, 
like chemistry, has its alchemistic period. And the abstract entity 
of “ Nature” played the same part in the sociological speculations of 
Rousseau as the “vital spirits” in the biological speculations of 
Boerhaave, or as the “eternal fitness of things” in the moral 
speculations of Fielding’s pedagogue. For it needs hardly to be 
stated that the philosophical savage of Rousseau, combining in himself 
the qualities of a Greek sage, a Roman hero, and a Christian saint, 
bore as close a relation to the Choctaws and Iroquois whom he pro- 
fessed to admire, as the gods of Olympus to the bandits who may 
inhabit the neighbourhood of that mountain in the present day. 

The world is now beginning to see that we have no more reason 
to regard social phenomena than we have chemical phenomena 
as being under the dominion of arbitrary agencies, either without 
or within, either personified or abstract, either supernatural or 


(1) Delivered before the Royal Institution, February 27, 1869. 
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metaphysical. Without cither denying or affirming such agencies, 
we regard them as, in the strict sense of the word, transcendental, 
transcending the powers of man to investigate. We limit ourselves 
to the study of the laws, that is, of the constant relations which exist 
in social phenomena, as well as in electrical or chemical phenomena. 
And in this study we are guided, first, by the various methods, 
instruments, and results, of which students of mathematics, physics, 
and biology, respectively avail themselves ; and, secondly, and more 
especially, by a method peculiar to the subject matter; a method 
which will, so far as we can see, remain for ever as distinct from dis- 
cussions on the Protoplasm, as it will from discussions on the binomial 
theorem ; the method of Historical Filiation, or the study of the laws 
according to which the acts of each generation affect the acts of its 
successors. 

The application of these remarks to the subject before us will be, I 
trust, obvious. We may take up the problem which Rousseau mooted, 
and to which he gave so confused and chimerical a solution. We 
may deal with the same series of phenomena, but treat these phe- 
nomena in a Positive, not in a Metaphysical spirit. We may, like 
Rousseau, propose to examine into-that complex order of facts called 
Human Civilisation, and form an opinion as to its effect upon the 
physical organism. But unlike him we start with the conviction 
that these facts are subject to natural laws; that civilisation cannot 
be created or destroyed by a few eloquent words, a few magical 
abstractions, such as a State of Nature, a Social Contract, Rights of 
Man ; that the phenomena of which it consists, and that portion of 
them which relates to the physical structure of man, as well as 
others, are subject to natural spontaneous processes, lying to a large 
extent beyond human interference. We have then to settle what 
the limits of such interference are, and how and in what direction it 
is to be exercised. To find the law, to find the limits within which 
its operation can be artificially modified by human action,—this is 
the twofold problem. 

To come at once to the point. In what way is the civilisation of 
Western Europe affecting the health of European populations ? that 
is the first question: and the second question is, having found the 
spontaneous law of the influence of civilisation upon health, how far 
can the operation of that law be modified by artificial human action? 
I need, I hope, hardly say that I do not pretend, in the limits of this 
lecture, limited still more narrowly by the measure of my intellectual 
power, to give a satisfactory answer to either of these questions. I 
wish only to put before this audience in a definite and precise form 
a problem which is unquestionably the greatest, or all but the greatest, 
that can possibly be presented for human thought; and for the solu- 
tion of which all that portion of the intellectual energies of man- 
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kind which is not absorbed in the immediate requirements of every- 
day life will not be found too great. 

On ne doit penser, said Leibnitz, essentiellement qu’d deux choses ; 
@abord la vertu, et puis la santé. These are the words of no peda- 
gogue, no droner of dull saws, but of the most encyclopzdic thinker, 
if we except Des Cartes, for Bacon we need not except, whom the 
world had seen since Aristotle. Virtue and Health: that is to say, 
whatever tends to ennoble human life, whatever tends to strengthen 
it, this forms the twofold object of human thought. It will be one 
purpose of this lecture to show these two objects are in reality far 
less separable than they seem; that they are the gold and silver 
sides of the same shield. And if my subject leads me to dwell with 
apparent exclusiveness upon the less precious metal, let me not be 
thought for a moment to ignore the transcendent superiority of the 
other. 

It is essential, then, to form some clear and comprehensive concep- 
tion of what is meant by Health. Many definitions have been sug- 
gested of it. I have elsewhere defined it as the greatest energy of 
each part, compatible with the energy of the whole. A simpler defini- 
tion of it, given in a short Sanitary Catechism intended for primary 
schools, is, Being able to do a good day’s work easily. The simpler 
definition coincides in meaning with the more complex. Energy is 
measurable by the amount of work done. When there is perfect 
health, there will be the greatest economy of the vital energies ; there 
will be the most complete synergy of all the functions; there will be 
the minimum of loss, resulting from antagonism of functions, and 
from degradation of the higher into the lower forms of force. Let 
me escape for a moment from the abstract into the concrete. The 
digestive process requires for its due performance a certain amount 
of nervous energy. In a healthy man, the function is perfectly per- 
formed, with a minimum of nervous force; as little as possible is 
subtracted from what is needed for the higher purposes of life. 
There is a certain lowering, even in this case, of the moral and intel- 
lectual functions: Thought is less vigorous, Emotion less delicate, 
sensitive, and aspiring ; but the direct strain on the superior portions 
of the nervous system is slight, there is no pain, no consciousness. 
In the diseased condition of the organ the case is precisely opposite. 
Then, owing to whatever physical, chemical, or organic obstructions, 
the call made on the nervous energy is great—a long and complex 
series of extraneous, and for the end in view, useless, actions and 
reactions is started; the secreting tissue calls for more blood; the 
influx of blood in turn morbidly affects the secreting tissue ; 
unwonted stimuli are sent through the terminal nerve fibres to the 
spinal cord and brain ; pain is felt; a disturbance more or less pro- 
found of the emotional nature arises; morbid reactions radiate in 
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every direction to the part primarily affected, to the whole muscular 
system, to the organs of intellectual action, and to every other part 
of the fabric. The oscillation in time ceases; the function is at last 
performed ; but energy has been wasted, has been degraded from the 
higher forms of thought, feeling, and action, to some lower and, for 
human purposes, useless phase of force. 

Take another instance, illustrating healthy or morbid performance 
of muscular function. Two boys of equal muscular development, 
but of different skill, are throwing stones—the practised thrower 
with slight effort, sends his stone eighty yards; the tyro exerts 
twice the amount of muscular force, and produces half the result. 
Muscular energy that should have been consumed in hurling the 
stone, reveals itself in the useless form of increased evolution of heat. 
For the purpose in view, it has been wholly lost. I might take as a 
third instance of a function healthily and unhealthily performed, the 
contrast between two fighting men of equal courage, the one a 
drilled soldier, the other a wild savage. The same destructive 
passions are ablaze in both; a tremendous force available for the 
end aimed at. But the savage expends a large portion of that force 
in aimless actions, in wild cries, arid frantic gestures. The drilled, 
self-controlling soldier allows none of the explosive force to be wasted 
thus; he reserves and stores up his passion till it can be concentrated 


on the predetermined action. 


** With noise and clamour, as a flight of birds, 
The men of Troy advanced : as when the cranes, 
Flying the wintry storms, send forth on high 
Their dissonant clamours, while on the ocean stream 
They steer their course, and on their pinions bear 
Battle and death to the Pygmean race. 

On the other side the Greeks in silence moved, 

Breathing firm courage, bent on mutual aid.” 

The greatest energy of each part compatible with the greatest energy 
of the whole—such is, then, our definition of Health; implying, as 
we have seen, the harmonious action of each organ, the absence of 
antagonism, the combination of strong individuality with orderly 
co-operation. Health, in fact, in biological science, is analogous to 
the great conception which dominates the kindred science of Soci- 
ology ; the combination of Order with Progress. 

Slightly varying our point of view, we may again define Health 
as The most perfect form of Life. Now Life consists, as Auguste 
Comte long pointed out, in the continuous adjustment of an organism 
to its environment. Health, therefore, is the state in which that 
adjustment or adaptation is most complete. I will again endeavour 
to render my meaning tangible by illustrations drawn from the three 
modes of life which in man are found united: vegetable life, animal 
life, and social life. 
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The function called Respiration is an interchange or reciprocal 
action carried on between the atmosphere and the liquefied substance 
of the organism ; the surface at which these two agents come into 
contact being the respiratory mucous membrane. The right per- 
formance of this function depends, then, essentially upon two con- 
ditions. The air must be pure, the blood and the lung-tissue must 
be sound. ‘The first condition is physical; the second may be called 
at present, for want of a better name, vital. It depends upon the 
constitutional stamina—-that is, upon the inherited vigour of the 
organism. It is a question of breed. 

Turn now for a moment to the twofold tissues of Animal Life, the 
nervo-muscular tissues, which bring the organism into relation with 
other species, friendly or hostile, enabling it thus to select its rare 
and complex nutriment. There, too, the health, the work done by 
nerve or muscle, depends on proper adaptation of the environment 
and the organ; on the inherited vigour of the muscular substance 
and on the weight that it is called upon to lift; on the inherited 
delicacy of the ear or eye, or touch, and on the quality of the lumi- 
nous, auditory, or tactile phenomena presented to it. The ear of 
the Red Indian, the eye of the eagle, the touch of the Hindoo 
weaver, the muscle'of the navvy, possess inherited adaptation to 
photic, acoustic, cohesive, and gravitating phenomena to which the 
eye, ear, touch, or muscles of an ordinary man would be as insensi- 
tive and dead as a stick or a stone. 

Finally, consider the third mode of vitality, found to an appreciable 
degree in man alone—Social Life. For I assume it as an axiom for 
my present purpose, doubtful though the doctrine may be to many, 
that man is distinguished from the other animal races, not by the 
possession of any organs which they have not, but by his existence, 
for a period of time so vast that geologists alone can estimate it, in 
the Social State. The brain of every infant born into the world is the 
receptacle of an enormous mass of inherited tendencies, traceable in 
great part to primeval ages, when it may have been doubtful which 
of the higher species of animals it should be that should gain the 
victory over the rest, and attain supremacy over the planet. These 
tendencies are, like the visual capacity, the auditory capacity, the 
tactile capacity, called into action by appropriate stimuli from the 
environment. And what in this case is the environment? The 
environment for this phase of vitality is Humanity ; by which I mean 
not merely so many millions of individual men who may happen 
then to be living in the world, but the resultant sum of all human 
effort throughout the immeasurable past, embodied in that portion of 
the existing generation which has received and is fertilising the 
inheritance of the past, and which has not become a diseased and 
abortive misgrowth. Humanity in this sense of the word is to the 
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individual what the organism of the mother is to the organism of the 
child before birth; and the organ of intercommunication between 
these two finds its analogue (most profound is the analogy to those 
who search it) in the human brain. The environment, or stimulus 
to moral action, in the individual, consists in the passions of other 
men finding vent in their appropriate actions; the play of those 
passions being regulated by the past history, the institutions, the 
government, the religion, the art, the science, the traditional teach- 
ing, that may at that time prevail. 

Let me take as before one illustration from a thousand that 
would serve my purpose. There is an instinct in man, whether 
located in this convolution of the brain or in that matters little,—the 
instinct, whether simple or complex, exists, and is assuredly con- 
nected with some portion or portions of the cerebral substance—the 
instinct which prompts man to secure the approbation of his fellow- 
men. Every nursemaid knows that some children are born with this 
instinct strong, others have it weak. Given this instinct of a certain 
strength, the mode in which it shall perform its function depends 
now upon the environment. Let us see to what differences variation 
in this respect may conduct us. 

There have been societies where personal courage was the one 
thing valued above all others. And in such communities a man in 
whom the instinct we are speaking of was predominant would con- 
centrate his energies, and sacrifice life itself, in the performance of 
deeds of valour. There have been other periods and places, as in 
the best times of the Roman Republic, and of the French, English, 
and Dutch Revolutions, in which the sense of civic duty was mar- 
vellously strong. There have been yet other times in which saintli- 
ness of life was the object of the strongest popular reverence. It is 
clear that the tendency to secure the praise of men, supposing it 
for a moment unresisted and unmodified by other instincts, would, so 
far as it went, stimulate a member of such communities to imitate 
respectively the actions of the Homeric warrior, the Roman citizen, 
or of the Medizeval saint. 

Take yet another case. Suppose a community and an epoch, in 
which from various causes the military instinct was no longer called 
universally into play; suppose its population to have outgrown the 
limits within which the civic or patriotic spirit exercises an active 
controlling force, so that large masses may grow up, ignoring and 
ignored of one another; suppose, further, that owing to a vast 
revolution in opinion, Religion had almost ceased for a time to count 
as an influence in practical life; suppose, also, that as part of that 
same revolution in the intellectual world, man’s power over natural 
forces had stupendously increased ; what would be the reaction upon 
the instinct that we are considering of a social environment like this, 
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in which the centripetal forces had been so suddenly diminished, the 
centrifugal as rapidly increased ? What but this; that in so shifting 
a social state, the ties that bind man to his fellow citizens, those still 
more essential ties that bind him to the past or future, being weakened 
or shattered, the highest honours would be paid, not to the warrior, 
the patriotic citizen, or the saint, but to the man who had realised 
the means of power and of personal enjoyment; and that wealth, not 
military force, being the instrument of power, the acquisition of 
wealth would become the direct road to the satisfaction of the desire 
for praise. 

I have been considering, you observe, in order to render my 
meaning more precise, one instinct alone. I have left untouched 
other equally strong or stronger instincts—the love of command, 
the animal instinct of hoarding, or the elementary cravings for 
physical pleasure. But the final result will, when the effect of these, 
under such conditions, has been analysed, be still more obvious and 
certain—the pursuit of wealth for purely personal objects will con- 
centrate every effort of that community, to the exclusion or post- 
ponement of every other object; so that at last it will become almost 
incredible to practical men not looking very far behind them or 
before, that any other object should be even appreciable as a per- 
manent stimulus to human action, and a system of doctrine will arise 
to which will be given the large name of Political Economy, etymo- 
logically meaning the mode of administering states, but in reality (I 
speak of the greater part of the writings that go by that name, not of 
the writing of such men as Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill) based 
on the implicit assumption that the acquisition of wealth is the sole 
source from which human societies have arisen, the sole bond that 
secures their cohesion, the sole motive for prolonged human effort. 
And wealth being the one object of desire, we may be sure that it 
will be created, accumulated, and destroyed, with a velocity unparal- 
leled in other times ; created, because I have supposed an enormous 
extension in man’s grasp over the power of nature; accumulated, 
because I have supposed the moral checks that have hitherto stood 
in the way of rapid accumulation to be weakened ; and destroyed for 
the same reason,—the man of wealth feeling himself at liberty to 
appropriate very large proportions of it to personal enjoyment, and 
not feeling any strong public obligation to preserve it for any civic 
purpose, or for the advantage of posterity. 

And such being the moral condition, such the social environment, 
what will be the visible result, what will be the effect upon the 
physical structure, upon the breed of men and women? You will 
have, in the first place, a large and wide diffusion of material well- 
being. The intensified desire to accumulate will imply an immensely 
increased demand for labour; for the capitalist does not make his 
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fortune, as is commonly and most falsely said, he orly accumulates 
it; the fortune is made for him by the labourers; the capitalist 
contributing simply the directing skill, the plant, and the food 
necessary to support the labourers during their work. There will 
be an immense demand, therefore, for labour, and among many 
classes of labourers there will be a large increase of wages. And as 
a sufficient supply of wholesome food and of warm clothing is one 
essential constituent of public health, this result will be beneficial. 
But having put this result in one scale, and given to it its due 
weight—and the weight is very considerable—nearly every other 
result must be placed in the opposite scale. There are other condi- 
tions of health besides good food and warm clothing—conditions still 
more important than they. Pure air, pure water, sufficient sunlight, 
moderation in the hours of work, regularity of work, absence of exces- 
sive sexual or alcoholic stimuli, preservation of women, and above all, 
of wives and mothers, from all work outside the home—these are 
some of the remaining conditions of health, recognised by all. 

And there is yet another condition less universally recognised, 
so little understood, in fact, that I find it hard to choose words which 
shall convey a prompt and clear conception of my meaning. I will 
call it Harmony of the Moral Nature ; and, strange as at the first 
glance it may seem to introduce such a subject intoa sanitary lecture, 
I think it may be shown, without any abstruse reasoning, that it 
lies at the very root of the matter. If we believe what modern science 
teaches, that no thought, no passion, no volition takes place without 
some motion or molecular change in the substance of some portion of 
the brain; if we reflect, also, that every portion of the body, not 
merely the skin, the organs of sense, and the muscles, but the heart, 
the blood vessels, the lungs, and every other organ of vegetal and 
reproductive life, maintains through its nerve fibres an immediate and 
unbroken connection with the brain; if we bear in mind, also, how 
promptly nerve-vibrations or disturbances are propagated in every 
direction where they find an outlet, it will be all but impossible 
to conceive that a disturbance begun at either termination of the 
nervous fibril should leave the other termination untouched. 

Test this anatomical reasoning by the common sense and observation 
of man. The relation of Emotion to the muscular system is obvious to 
all. Every one, consciously or otherwise, is a physiognomist, and 
physiognomy is based on this relation. Gesture springs from it ; 
artificial gesticulation, from the simple mimic of the infant or savage, 
to those finer laryngeal contractions that we call language, pre- 
supposes it. And what is true of the muscular system holds good of 
every other part of the body. In exceptional cases we all recognise 
this. That violent shocks of fear, suspense, grief, joy, shame, anger, 
stimulate or paralyse in various degrees the secreting capacity of the 
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mucous membranes, or the pulsations of the heart, needs no physi- 
ologist to discover. But the mistake is, that though we recognise 
the rare and more striking cases, we are blind to the more insensible 
and continuous action; just as the older geologists paid no heed to 
any changes on the earth’s surface but such as were violent or con- 
vulsive ; whereas it is the slow, unceasing, unseen process that 
produces the really great results. It is not the great shock, but the 
unintermitting succession of minor shocks that is really formidable. 
In some men, and in some periods of history, the conflicting emo- 
tions of our nature have been knit together by a strong religious 
faith, by an overwhelming social purpose. In other men and other 
times there has been no belief, no guiding principle, and the passions 
have wasted their force in fierce mutual struggle alternating with 
nerveless apathy. In the one case you will have men like the 
soldiers of the Roman republic, the God-fearing Ironsides of Crom- 
well, or the volunteers of the French Revolution. In the other case 
you will have Fausts and Hamlets in the higher classes, and in the 
lower you will have huge ungoverned masses of hopeless drudges. 
Do you suppose that the vital stamina would be the same in either 
case? Do you suppose there would be the same average resistance 
to an atmospheric contagion? Do you imagine that man does not 
live by hope, as well as by bread? And do you think, for instance, 
that if it be true, as our agricultural commissioners stated a month 
or two ago, that hope has been taken away from the field labourer by 
the wholesale Enclosure Acts and territorial aggregations of the last 
seventy years, you have not gone some way to weaken the vigour of 
his pulse and the vitality of his breed? Health depends on complex 
conditions, without and within ; and where the physical conditions 
are fatal, the moral will not avail: but, other things apart, when the 
emotions are coherent and strong, health will be strong and coherent 
also. Discord in the one tends, whether the tendency be concealed 
or visible, to breed discord in the other. 

Into the mode by which this coherence is attained, this is not the 
time or place to enter fully. It implies the subjection of all faculties 
and emotions to the sway of a master passion ; and were the individual 
man alone concerned, that passion might with indifference, so far as 
health was regarded, be either egoist or altruist. The perfectly 
selfish and the perfectly unselfish man, fulfil the moral conditions of 
health better than he in whose nature there is a constant warfare 
between the better and the worse. And the self-regarding passions 
being in all untrained animals, man not excepted, stronger and more 
massive than the sympathetic, it may seem at first sight that the 
former afford a far easier mode of attaining the sanitary equilibrium 
than the latter. So it might be, if the problem dealt with an isolated 


man; but it deals not with man, but with men. The gratification 
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of any selfish passion in one involves almost always its being either 
thwarted, or its rousing antagonistic instincts, in others. It is only 
the sympathetic instincts, which admit of being gratified simulta- 
neously in all. Consequently, it is only through their supremacy, 
imperfect as this must, in the best state of society, ever be, that 
moral harmony, with its consequent results upon public health, is 
attainable. 

But let us revert now to the physical conditions of health, and see 
how far these are likely to be affected by such a condition of the 
social environment as I have been describing—namely, decadence of 
the military spirit; weakening of the old moral, religious, and tradi- 
tional obligations; increased desire for wealth, and, owing to the 
growth of science, increased power of obtaining it. Obviously results 
would follow of a kind never witnessed in history but once, and let 
us hope never again to be repeated—results, some two or three of 
which you see faintly shadowed in the diagrams before you, repre- 
senting certain aspects of the industrial life of England in the nine- 
teenth century. You will have an enormous growth of great towns 
—growth maintained partly by a rapid influx from rural districts, 
partly by a large increase of a feeble population in the towns them- 
selves. You will have large masses of population devoted to sedentary 
occupations carried on in a way inconsistent with vigorous life. You 
will have manufactures carried on with next to no regard for the 
health of the labourers employed, and no regard whatever for the 
health of the inhabitants surrounding them. You will have huge 
encampments of badly-built houses, worse than tents, in that they 
keep out the oxygen of the atmosphere, and keep in the carbonic 
acid of their occupants—houses built for the lowest price round closed 
courts or in narrow lanes. You will have the two main constituents of 
life—air and water—poisoned. You will have children and children’s 
mothers set to work of a kind which ensures that the next generation 
shall be feeble. The labour required being for the most part light, 
the lightly paid labour of children will be in large demand, and thus 
an additional stimulus will be given to early marriages. The tropical 
temperature and vitiated air of the work-room, and the reaction from the 
dull, colourless, unlovely, monotonous life, will produce a temperament 
morbidly craving for physical pleasure, a craving which imperatively 
demands gratification ; and as no healthy means for gratifying it will 
be at hand, it will be sought in the excitement of alcoholic drink, 
or in another form of intemperance still more fatal, because it 
poisons the blood of the innocent and the unborn. ‘These are some 
of the social phenomena that follow with the certainty and pre- 
cision of all natural laws from the moral, political, and physical 
conditions which I presupposed. It is a picture realised, I will 
not say in the England of the present day—for exception would 
justly be taken to such a picture—but realised in the England of 
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twenty years ago, before the Factory Act was passed; before Mr. 
Chadwick and Dr. Southwood Smith had written their valuable 
reports; before that long series of sanitary Acts had been passed— 
a vast, incoherent, but not wholly ineffectual, mass of legisla- 
tion—which a Royal Commission is now proposing to examine. 
Since that time it is impossible to say that things have been 
allowed to take their course without attempt to modify it. But it 
remains open to us to ask, whether these attempts are not still 
immeasurably inadequate, whether they betray anything more than 
the most glimmering consciousness of the evil to be remedied, 
whether, in short, the People and the Government of England have 
as yet seriously set themselves to consider the question of maintain- 
ing the standard of English health and English breed. That many 
thousands of lives during the last twenty years, or even tens of 
thousands of lives have been saved, by sanitary measures, is very 
certain. Meantime the terrible question recurs, are the lives saved 
vigorous lives or feeble? For remember that the rate of mortality in 
any town or nation, the number of people, that is to say, who die 
yearly out of every hundred, or hundred-thousand, though a most 
essential fact in the case, and most useful as opening out the first 
rough view of the sanitary condition of that population, is a most 
imperfect and incomplete measure of its health. Had it been pos- 
sible for Captain Cook, when he visited Otaheite or New Zealand, 
before they were contaminated by European disease, to have collected 
the annual rate of mortality, it is very possible he might have found 
it as high as that of Liverpool; for the inhabitants were engaged 
in perpetual warfare, and the number of males who perished in 
battle in the prime of life must have been very great. Yet the 
standard of health, as evidenced by the rapidity of their recovery 
from the most frightful wounds—and probably no surer or more deli- 
cate criterion of health could be found—was such as to mislead 
Cook’s fellow-voyagers into the belief that the islanders must be 
acquainted with herbs of marvellous efficiency in the cure of wounds; 
had not that great navigator, not less far in advance of his time 
as a sanitarian than as a navigator, explained to them that magic 
herbs were not needed; that “the blood itself was the best vulnerary 
balsam.” It is probable that the deaths in the last years of the Tro- 
jan war were numerous; yet Homer would certainly have assured us 
that the health, in spite of an occasional pestilence, was vigorous 
enough. At all events, the warriors who fought and died there, 
whose existence I feel under no particular obligation to doubt, left 
sons behind them from whom sprang the race that fought at Ther- 
mopyle and Salamis. No, it is not the three sore scourges that King 
David feared—war, famine, or even pestilence—which sap the ener- 
gies of a nation and wither its blood. The strongest survive these fierce 
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onslaughts, and fill the places of those that are gone with a breed 
yet stronger. The sources of national decay lie deeper, and act 
more slowly. 

Or, to come to modern England, a most inadequate conception of 
the health of fishermen, miners, or sailors, would be formed by 
mere study of the bills of their mortality, until we knew how 
many of their deaths came by violence, how many by disease. 
Again, to take a converse case, the rate of mortality in London 
tells us almost nothing of its real sanitary state. For, in the first 
place, London is an aggregate of a dozen or more vast communities, 
varying in wealth, intelligence, and every other sanitary condition ; 
some of them healthy as Westmoreland, others as diseased as Man- 
chester ; in the second place, London enjoys a reputation for health 
very far greater than it deserves, owing to so large a proportion of 
its inhabitants being immigrants from country villages. 

Guarding ourselves with these precautions, we may now proceed 
to interpret the facts stated on these diagrams, and also some others 
equally essential. | 

The principal facts to be considered are these :— 

(1.) The growth of great towns in the last half century. 

(2.) The influx into these towns from the country. 

(3.) The mortality of infants. 

(4.) The mortality of adult men and of women at the respective 
ages when their health is most important to the succeeding 
generation. 

(5.) The condition of the agricultural population, which may be 
regarded as the reserve stock of national vitality on which rapidly- 
increasing demands are being made. 

A sufficiently precise notion of the first of these facts may be 
be gathered from the subjoined table :— 

In 1811 there were 51 towns containing above 10,000 inhabitants, 
and these towns contained 24 per cent. of the English population. 
In 1861 there were 165 of these towns, containing 44 per cent. of 
the population. In 1811 there were 16 towns over 20,000; in 1861 
there were 72; containing 19-per cent. of the population in the first 
case, 38 in the second. In 1811 there was no town in England, 
except London, with a population over 100,000; in 1861 there were 
12 such towns, and they contained one quarter of the people. 

The second fact, the immigration into towns from the country, may 
be stated with equal conciseness. Those who may wish to see it 
treated more fully, I would refer to the admirable pamphlet published 
two years ago by Dr. Morgan of Manchester, on “The Danger of 
Deterioration of Race from the Growth of Great Cities” (Longmans). 
The facts are simply these :—taking the four great cities of Iondon, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, and dividing their inha- 
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bitants into those above and those below the age of 20, we find that 
of the adult population of these four towns rather more than one 
half is immigrant; that is to say, was born outside the town, and 
for the most part in some healthy rural district. Out of an adult 
population of 2,200,000, 1,000,000 alone is native. In other words, 
of every 11 grown-up men and women in these towns there are only 
5 who were born there. Furthermore, it will be found in the case 
of London more especially, and also in that of Birmingham, that the 
drain into London is from the agricultural rather than from the 
industrial group of counties ; about 90 per cent. from the first, 10 
per cent. from the second. The favourable death-rate of London, 
23 or 24 in the 1,000—favourable that is when compared with the 
28 per 1,000 of Sheffield, the 31 per 1,000 of Manchester, and the 
33 per 1,000 of Liverpool—now ceases to be a mystery. Its health 
is maintained by an influx of picked lives from “a vast country 
nursery peopled by nearly 2,000,000.” 

A few words on the third order of facts—infant mortality. <A 
glance at the table and the chart hanging over you will show you 
the startling differences between one place and another.’ You see at 
once the startling difference between manufacturing and agricultural 
districts. In Liverpool one out of every four children that are born 
dies before it is a year old. In the Cotton towns it is one out of 
every five; in England at large it is one out of every six; in the 
south-west counties, one out of every seven; in Sedburgh, Farn- 
borough, and other healthy districts, it is one out of every ten. But 
a thought will at once occur to many of those who listen to me—a 
thought which most of them will shrink from expressing, but which 
I for one think it best to face boldly. Is it not best, some will ask, 
that these children should die? Given the circumstances of their 
parentage and birth, given the atmosphere, moral and physical, 
which surrounds their childhood, is it well that unhealthy lives 
should be saved to propagate a yet unhealthier offspring? The 
splendid breed of the Greco-Roman populations was maintained 
partly by its unrivalled military training. But does it count for 
nothing that the lives of adult Greeks and Romans were picked 
lives—that the sicklier infants were not allowed to live? And 
infanticide being a crime from which Christian or Mussulman bene- 
volence shrinks in horror, is not the tremendous mortality of infants 
in overcrowded towns Nature’s process for ridding us of the sickly 
lives, and sparing those only that are strong? 

I wish this question to be asked boldly ; I wish the thoughts of 
all to be concentrated upon the answer. For it will lead us far. 
With animals, and also with savages, the spontaneous play of phy- 
sical and of vital forces leads to an enormous waste of life in its 
primal germs, or in its half-developed phases. Of the ova of the 
(1) The reader will find the tables and diagrams at the end of the lecture. 
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fish, one perhaps in a million is born; and of those that are born, 
one perhaps in ten thousand reaches maturity. But those that do 
reach maturity are, in the long run, and on the average, the 
strongest ; and these live to propagate a breed stronger than their 
fathers. This is what happens when things are left to take their 
natural course; and there were nations in antiquity, as there are 
tribes at the present day, who did not hesitate to assist that natural 
course by deliberate infanticide. How stands it then with nations 
whose religious faith, whose trained instincts of humanity lead them 
to the opposite course of revering and preserving the sickliest and 
weakliest human life? Was not Plato right in his antipathy to 
physicians? Do we run no danger in our excessive medical and _ 
sanitary care of unhealthy lives of deteriorating the offspring, of 
sacrificing the future to the present ? 

I believe the answer to this question to be very clear and simple. 
I believe there can be no doubt whatever that the danger is very 
real and very great. And I believe the course of action to which 
the avoidance of this danger points us to be very clear and definite 
also. The lesson is this. There are two roads to follow. One lies 
straight before you, the other straight behind. Stagnation is the 
one fatal course. Your sanitary legislation must go far in advance 
of its present standard, or else it had better cease altogether. I 
would be the last to disparage the noble efforts of its past and present 
initiators. They have taken the first step; and even had they done 
nothing else but keep alive in us the continuous tradition of humane 
effort, this work was well worth the while. But that sanitary legisla- 
tion, in its initial stage, is open to the objection that it saves unhealthy 
lives, and yet does not make them healthy, and thereby compares 
unfavourably in some respects with the system of leaving things to 
take their course, and leaving the strong lives to sift themselves out 
by the murderous process of the “struggle for existence,” and the 
“survival of the fittest,” is, I fear, only too probable. But to 
Nature’s savage, cruel methods of course we cannot recur. The 
moral tradition of our race forbids it. We cannot, even if we would, 
eradicate the instincts of pity, the passion of benevolence. We 
cannot go back; therefore, if we would avoid death, we must go 
forward. 

But I pass from the subject of the mortality of infants to the far 
more important subject of the mortality of adults, and of adults at 
that period of life which is of most importance to the reproduction 
of the race. Those who may think that infant mortality does its 
work effectively, that the unhealthy lives are swept away as surely 
as if the infanticide were deliberate and systematic, if there are any 
who think this, the diagram and table to which I now point is 
enough to undeceive them. 

VOL. VI. N.S. M 
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And, finally, what is the condition of that part of the population 
which remains to us asa reserve stock of health—the agricultural 
labourer ? It is a subject too vast for me to enter upon. But I will 
now quote two or three words from the report published a few months 
ago from Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell, the Commissioners for in- 
vestigating the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. 
They remark, first, that of the twenty-five millions of acres of cultivated 
land in this country, nearly eight millions have been enclosed in the 
last seventy years. That is one fact pointing obviously to an immense 
increase in the productive powers of the soil. And their second 
statement is this: that the year 1775, the period at which this great 
improvement in agriculture began—the period at which our great 
manufacturing system was bursting into life, “is noticed,” I quote their 
words, “‘as the period from which a marked change for the worse in 
the condition of the agricultural labourer began to be visible.’ And 
this change for the worse they attribute in great measure to the loss 
of privileges to the labourer which this enclosure of common land 
has entailed. I leave you to draw your own inferences from this. 

Let us now resume for a moment our consideration of general 
principles. I have pointed out some of the multitudinous conditions 
on which Health depends; I have shown that those conditions are 
themselves dependent on the social environment. I now advance the 
further position that this social environment cannot be itself compre- 
hended without an analysis of its historical filiation. The present 
can only be understood by the light of the past ; and until we under- 
stand the present, and to what future it is tending, we cannot hope 
to modify it. Savoir pour prévoir, afin de pourvoir. 

I have spoken of Health as the harmonious functioning of organs 
placed in a suitable environment. It will be obvious at once that the 
more complex the organism, and the more varied the character of 
the environment, the more difficult is the harmony. Health in a 
plant is simple and easy, because the tissues and the organs are few 
and simple, and because the changes in the environment are unim- 
portant. 1 would observe, however, in passing, that the limits 
within which the environment may change compatibly with life and 
health are often narrower in the simpler than in the more complex 
organisms. Man can live through a more varied range of tempera- 
ture than the oak-tree. So can the dog. 

Rising from the plant to the animal, we find a more complicated 
structure, and an environment more varied. To vegetative organs, 
not, it is true, homologous with those of plants, yet performing 
analogous functions, is added a series of nervo-muscular organs, cor- 
related to the increased complexity of the environment, which now 
comprises not merely the air, water, and salts of the inorganic world, 
but organised substance difficult to procure, and involving a compe- 
titive struggle with animals of a kindred or hostile species. Con- 
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sequently the health of the animal is more easily disturbed than that 
of the plant; but, on the other hand, there is greater capacity of 
self-adaptation to changes in the environment. The dog can seek 
shelter from the storm or frost; the plant cannot. And what is 
true as between the plant and the animal, is also true as between the 
lower animals and the higher. Cattle are more prone to disease than 
fish ; fish than earth-worms. 

And still more evidently is this the case with man. One of the 
most striking characters that distinguish man from the other verte- 
brates is his liability to disease. The maladies of the higher domes- 
ticated animals have been studied with great, though assuredly 
not with sufficient care; but our veterinary surgeons would be 
puzzled to enumerate a list of discases one tenth or perhaps one 
hundredth the length of that recognised by the College of Physicians 
or the Registrar-General. Those whose duty or whose pleasure it 
has been to perform useful or useless operations upon living animals 
know well the extraordinary rapidity and certainty of recovery from 
wounds which in the case of man would inevitably be mortal. I 
need not spend more time in pointing out the superior complexity of 
man’s nature and of his environment as summed up in the word 
Civilisation—implying, as this word does, a Brain receptive of con- 
tinuous tradition, and a Social environment in which such tradition 
stands embodied. I will merely remark that here, too, the rule holds 
good that with greater complexity in the environment there is also 
greater power of adaptation to changes that take place init. Man 
can adapt himself to variations of temperature that would be fatal to 
the horse, camel, or elephant. And the power of adjustment to the 
Social environment is increased by the fact that he can not merely 
adapt himself to it, but can, within certain limits, modify it. 

Nor will it require much reflection to sce that as with the plant 
compared to the animal, as with the lower animal compared to the 
higher, and with all animals compared to man; so with the lower 
stages of civilisation compared to the higher, the rule is constant 
that Health becomes more difficult in proportion as we rise. Of the 
first steps in what may be truly called civilisation, the exact transi- 
tion from Animality to Sociality, our knowledge is indeed exceedingly 
small. The period that has elapsed since the use of fire, the inven- 
tion of tools, and the first rude attempts at pictorial art, is to be 
measured not by chronologic but by geologic time. But taking man 
in that comparatively primitive condition in which Cook found him 
in the South Sea Islands, or Livingstone and Burton in Central 
Africa, we find the most striking testimony borne by these competent 
and. unprejudiced observers to the strength and stamina of the adult 
population, to the rapidity of their recovery from severe injuries, to 
their vigorous longevity. 

M2 
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I will quote Captain Cook’s words. He is speaking of the New 
Zealanders :— 


“‘These people enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health. In all our visits to 
their towns, where young and old men and women crowded about us, prompted 
by the same curiosity that prompted us to look at them, we never saw a single 
person who appeared to have any bodily complaint; nor among the numbers 
that we have seen naked, did we once perceive the slightest eruption upon the 
skin, or any marks that an eruption had left behind. Another proof of health 
which we have mentioned before, is the facility with which the wounds healed 
that had left scars behind them, and that we saw in a recent state. When we 
saw the man who had been shot with a musket-ball through the fleshy part of 
his arm, his wound seemed to be so well digested, and in so fair a way of being 
perfectly healed, that if I had not known no application had been made to it, 
I should certainly have enquired with a very interested curiosity, after the 
vulnerary herbs and surgical art of the country. 

‘‘A farther proof that human nature is here untainted with disease, is the 
great number of old men that we saw, many of whom, by the loss of their hair 
and teeth, appeared to be very ancient, yet none of them were decrepit, and 
though not equal to the young in muscular strength, were not a whit be- 
hind them in cheerfulness and vivacity.”—(‘‘ Cook’s First Voyage,” Ed. 1796, 
p. 396.) 

I need not quote Burton or Livingstone, for their testimony as to 
health in Central Africa is exactly similar; and Dr. Livingstone 
speaks with the additional authority of one who had himself frequently 
performed surgical operations upon the natives, and watched the 
process of repair. 

That the conditions of respiratory and muscular health are well 
fulfilled by savages is obvious. They live in the open air, their 
muscles are constantly in action, and their breed, constantly subject 
to the harsh influences of nature—famine, cold, storm, heat, warfare 
with other animal species, and the still fiercer warfare with their own, 
—has for ages been undergoing that process, entitled by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer “ The Survival of the Fittest.” But I will add, what perhaps 
may seem less obvious, that the conditions of moral health, which we 
have seen to be so essential to the physical, are observed no less. 
The wild passions of the savages, uncontrollable and wayward as they 
may seem, are not without government. He has a theory of the 
world, and of the powers outside him, and this theory explicit in the 
few, implicit in the mass, exercises a modifying restraining influence 
over his action. The external world, or certain portions of it, were 
endowed with the vitality and the passions that he felt within himself, 
and thus the shifting impulses of his own little life were anchored to 
a larger life without him. That the theory was groundless or absurd 
is not the question. The essential point for our present purpose is 
that it has, in those accepting it, a distinctly controlling influence 
over everyday life. Now this isa point on which the testimony of un- 
prejudiced travellers, who do not regard these phenomena either from 
a purely commercial or a purely monotheistic stand-point, are 
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unanimous. The institution of Taboo, as described by all the earlier 
voyagers in the South Seas, was as potent and as prohibitive as the 
institution of the Sabbath in Scotland. 

I have already spoken of the necessity of some kind of discipline, 
some supreme controlling influence, as a direct condition of indi- 
vidual health ; I have spoken also of its indirect effects upon the 
character of the social environment. In such primitive communities, 
as well as in later times, there were men who surpassed their fellow- 
men in wisdom and beneficence. These men, no wise exempt from 
the prevailing tendency to animate the outer world with Vitality and 
Love, unconsciously and instinctively moulded the rude Fetichism of 
their fellow-men into shapes more consistent with the orderly develop- 
ment of society. Thus the rude irregular religious faith of Africa, 
primeval Asia, or Central America, passed into the elaborate theo- 
cracies of Egypt, India, Judea, Mexico, and Peru, or into the 
patriarchal astrolatry of China. Coinciding with the development of 
social life, with the growth of arts and commerce, with the differentia- 
tion into classes and professions, we have thus a more distinct defini- 
tion of Government, in both its forms; the government of belief and 
persuasion, and the compulsory government of actions. 

On the directly hygienic institutions of the old theocracies it 
would be interesting, were there time for it, to dwell; but it is more 
important for my present purpose to note the fixity and the disciplined 
order introduced into individual and into social life. Some kind of 
self-control was established within. Some check upon unlimited 
massing of population, and upon the arbitrary use of wealth was 
maintained without. The system of caste, that is to say, the trans- 
mission of trades from father to son, had, like every other human 
institution, many disadvantages. But at least the reckless nomadism 
which is now beginning to break out in our modern industrial life, 
was held in check by it. At least it was not maintained that, labour 
being nothing but a marketable commodity, the workman was bound 
to break up his home whenever and wherever there might be a demand 
for his labour. 

That the theocratic system became too oppressive finally, too 
stifling to individual energy, there can be no doubt. The Greeks 
and Romans, when we come to know them, had begun to break 
through this system. But, as the poetry of Aischylus, and as 
the whole system of Roman life shows, they were still strongly 
swayed by the tradition of its moral restraint. And as their priests 
gave way to their warriors, these two great nations began to found 
the most efficient organisation of practical life which the world has 
seen, and which still stands out as a type of the organisation to be 
realised under totally new forms in the future, their military 
system. The influence of the Greek and Roman soldier-training 
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upon health is obvious enough. It kept up the standard of moral 
vigour, virtue bring their word at once for courage and for man- 
hood; it was a system under which the strongest survived, and 
which in every way tended to strengthen the strong. 

Side by side with the great religious revolution which has been 
going on for the last five centuries, there is a correlated change of 
equal magnitude in practical life: the change from the military to 
the industrial system. How to reconcile the latter with national 
health is the greatest, or all but the greatest, problem, of the 
nineteenth century; our national existence depends upon its swift 
solution; and as yet the solution is not half accomplished. 

The vast social change that passed over Europe in the first 
thousand years of the present era kept up, though for defensive not 
ageressive purposes, the physical discipline of warfare, and main- 
tained also, and indeed gave new life to, the tradition of moral 
discipline. But the doctrine on which Catholicism was founded, 
gave way two centuries before the Reformation, from its intrinsic 
weakness, as well as from the encroachments of science. And 
every century the restraint has been growing weaker, while 
the forces to restrain have been growing more complex and more 
strong. England, sharing to the full the general European move- 
ment, has been blessed or cursed, in her coal and iron, with excep- 
tional conditions of industrial development. And in England it is 
not too much to say that upon its governing classes at least there 
has been no effective religious or moral restraint since the days of 
Cromwell, and the exile of her noblest blood beyond the Atlantic. 

During the eighteenth century, in France energy took the form 
traced for it by Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopzdists: in England 
it was directed by Wyatt, Arkwright, Crompton, and Watt, into the 
results of their magnificent inventions. The close of that century saw 
the Revolution in France, and the rise of the great manufacturing 
system in England. 

And thus this long and perhaps tedious historical review brings 
me back to the facts traced on these diagrams. And I shall be 
asked, and rightly asked,—-Granted the evil, where or in what direc- 
tion lies the remedy ? 

In an advanced stage of civilisation like our own, there are two 
forces available for the renovation of society. The first is Capital, 
and the second scientifically-trained Intellect. If asked, therefore, 
Where lies the efficient and radical remedy for the evils you deplore ? 
I reply, Nowhere but in a moral and religious change as profound as 
that of the first centuries of our era in Western Europe, or that of 
the seventeenth century in the East, the principal result of which will 
be to concentrate these two forces—that is to say, that portion of 
human energy which is not absorbed in the mere labour of main- 
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taining existence, upon such problems as we have been handling 
to-night. Which of these two forces will be the least difficult to 
bring to bear it is hard to say. The ignoble attitude of so many of 
our scientific specialists does not at present seem to justify very 
sanguine hopes. When they are urged to postpone their special 
pursuits for a while, and to concentrate their powers on objects more 
directly and immediately connected with man; when it is explained 
to them that the sphere of thought marked out by Leibnitz—virtue 
and health—that is, all that tends to ennoble human life and to 
strengthen it—is a sphere as rich in undiscovered truth as any of 
the outlying fields of their random and arbitrary choice; when it is 
represented that even such inventions—and I take now the very 
strongest instances, as the electric telegraph or the steam-engine, 
precious as these will prove ultimately to be—might, without fatal 
results to the human race, have been ‘postponed a little while, but 
that this of social renovation cannot be postponed; they resent such 
doctrine as an unjustifiable restraint upon their free action, upon 
their right to do as they please with their own faculties. And there 
can be no doubt that Duty is restraint. Noblesse oblige. 

A changed state of opinion, then, brought about partly by the 
nobler instincts of women, partly by the demands of the working- 
class, partly by the efforts of those capitalists, savans, and others 
who rise above their class, in which it shall be impossible, or very 
difficult, for men to maintain a right to do what they please with 
their own, be it their own intellect or their own wealth; in which it 
will be universally felt that neither intellect nor wealth being the 
creation of its possessor, but both being the creation of many men 
and of many generations, both should be consciously directed to a 
social purpose ; this, and this alone, is the effectual and radical 
remedy for the sanitary, no less than for the political, evils of modern 
society. But remedial action is of two kinds. There are remedies 
which are deep, but not immediate: there are others which are im- 
mediate, but not deep. Both are needed. And if in this lecture I 
have chiefly restricted myself to the first; if my remarks on the 
latter are brief and cursory, it is not that my interest in these latter 
is small, for it is great; but that the time allotted me is ended. 
None in my opinion are so fitted to suggest practical expedients and 
temporary palliatives, as those who are but aware that they are 
expedients and palliatives only. The Benedictine monks of the 
seventh century helped to reclaim waste lands, as well as to convert 
heathen. Cromwell’s Puritans were not the least efficient of his 
law-reformers. 

I would say, then, briefly, that there lies before a truly popular 
Government a sphere of action in the direction of sanitary reform, 
of the magnitude of which few have any conception, but which once 
fairly and boldly occupied would give to it a noble and enduring 
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place in the memories of Englishmen. At the close of a long lecture, 
to attempt even to sketch out so vast a subject would be impertinent. 
I will remark merely, that Parliament, emancipated as it now is 
from the thrall of a middle-class constituency, may take to itself 
powers that before the last Reform Bill it would have been unwise 
or impossible to arrogate. A consolidation and revision of our whole 
sanitary legislation is one of the first things needed; and this is 
now about to be done. A national system of Health Inspection 
should then follow. The few medical officers of health whom we at 
present possess, are elected by local authorities, not the likeliest of 
electing bodies to choose men resolute to put the laws against 
nuisances in force. Moreover, by the present system, the outlying 
rural or semi-manufacturing districts are utterly neglected. Two 
hundred medical inspectors, sufficiently, not extravagantly, paid, 
devoted exclusively to public work, trained not merely in the ordi- 
nary curriculum, but also in a special course of hygiene, would cost 
the country from £60,000 to £80,000 a year, half the cost of the 
Leeds Infirmary, one-third the cost of an iron-clad ship. On the 
lives saved, on the working energy saved to the country by such a 
system, it is needless to dwell. 

Again. One obstacle to efficient enforcement of sanitary laws lies 
in the selfishness of cottage proprietors, and in the narrow jealousies 
of vestrymen and common councillors. But there is another obstacle, 
more important and happily more removable—the ignorance of the 
rate-payers themselves. There are certain very simple and elementary 
principles of health which may be made perfectly intelligible to 
children of ten to thirteen years old; especially to the precocious 
intelligence, in domestic matters, of the children of the poor. A 
very short and very simple catechism of health might be drawn up 
and incorporated in the system of primary education which we are 
soon about to inaugurate. I have myself made an attempt in this 
direction which, in the opinion of some competent judges, is not 
unsuccessful. Others will succeed more perfectly. 

Thirdly. The public parks which have been opened in London 
and some of our large towns are but a sample of what might and 
should be done in this direction. Opportunities for gymnastic 
exercises should also be given very largely, both in the open air and 
under cover. For there is, I think, no danger that the hard-worked 
operatives of our great towns should imitate the degrading and 
enervating athleticism which is permitted and encouraged in our 
aristocratic schools. If what concerns the physical vigour of a nation 
lies within the sphere of Government, I see no reason whatever why 
large grants of money should not be made for this purpose. 

And, finally, special attention should be paid to the condition of 
the agricultural labourer. The rural population form, as I have 
said, our reserve stock of health, until our towns are rendered 
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compatible with healthy life. The English peasant is, in most coun- 
ties, badly housed. He is not badly clothed. I do not think that in the 
majority of cases he is underfed ; but the investigations of Dr. Edward 
Smith, spreading as they do over every part of England, make it 
perfectly clear (what, indeed, every country clergyman knows) that 
his wife and children are underfed. Milk, the natural food of 
infancy and childhood, is far scarcer than in Ireland, is in many 
counties unattainable—a new source of deterioration of breed, which 
did not exist thirty years ago. And, lastly, what from the point of 
view I have been taking is perhaps more important than all—his 
life is a life devoid of hope. 'That hope, so dear to the tiller of the 
soil, that if one only out of twenty could realise it it would redouble 
the mental and muscular vigour of the rest; the hope, that by long 
continued toil and saving a few roods of earth may one day become 
his own,—that hope was possible a hundred years ago; it is not 
possible now. The vision before him at the close of life is not the 
French peasant’s homestead, but the workhouse. Is it too bold a 
thing to say, in the present state of opinion as to the incompetence of 
legislation to deal with such matters, that the whole condition of the 
agricultural labourer, his food, and .that of his family, his lodging, 
and, lastly, his relation to the soil, should form, after sufficient 
inquiry, the object of bold and vigorous political action ? 

These are some of the directions in which a wise and popular 
Government may, and, I doubt not, will, work. I will not waste 
time in asking whether funds are available for the purpose. The 
two millions spent in charity every year in London would amply 
rebuild the east end of it in fifteen years. And what of the eleven 
millions voted for fortifications ? 

When a country is threatened with invasion its resources are called 
rapidly enough into action. Our industrial system threatens us with 
something worse. A nation may shake off a successful invader, but 
there is a stage of physical degradation from which it is far less easy 
to escape. Of the ultimate future I have indeed no doubts. That 
Humanity will rise from the present struggle to a type of harmony 
and health as superior to the past as the harmony of a trained 
orchestra is superior to that of a village choir, is to me as certain as 
to-morrow’s sun-rise. But whether this nation or that shall be 
sacrificed in the struggle, this is less within the range of foresight. 

The close of this century will have settled this question with 
regard to England. For there are two modes in which evils like 
those I have been speaking of to-night are cured. The one is the 
spontaneous play of physical and animal forces, the fierce competitive 
struggle for existence, which sweeps the weak and the diseased away ; 
the other is the conscious direction and modification of those forces 
by the wisdom and the foresight of Humanity. 

Joun Henry Brivces. 
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EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS. 


———__——————. Male population of Liverpool. 
——~—~~~-~-- Female ditto. 

nn Male population of Cotton Districts. 

== oe = — Female ditto. 

Male population of England. 

onnneceemeewemee= emale ditto. 

secececcceccccocens *rereeeeee, Male population of Agricultural Districts. 

Female ditto. 





By Liverpool is meant the registration district of Liverpool. By Cotton Districts are 
meant the registration districts of Ashton, Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Maccles- 
field, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, and Stockport. By Agricultural Districts are meant 
the populations of Cumberland, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, North Riding, Shropshire, 
Westmoreland. The population taken is that of the census year 1861. ‘The mortality 
that of the average of five years, 1859-63. 

The figures at the bottom of the page express periods of life. The figures at the side 
indicate the numbers dying annually per 100,000. For instance, in Liverpool, for chil- 
dren under five years (0—5), the rate of mortality per 100,000 is nearly 13,000. At 
10—16 it has sunk to about 500. From that time it rapidly rises till at 45—55 the rate 
for males is about 3,300, for females about 3,000. It will be noticed that at the age 
10—15 the death rates for healthy and for unhealthy populations are nearly identical. 
They diverge in infancy, and they diverge during the reproductive period. It will be 
remarked also that, whereas in England, taken as a whole, the mortality of females 
during the reproductive period is somewhat less than that of males, in the cotton dis- 
tricts and also in the agricultural districts it is notably greater—a result due, in the one 
case, to the employment of women in factories, and in the other to insufficient food. In 
the iron districts of Wales and Staffordshire, where women are well fed and not over- 
worked, their mortality is very low. 

The mortality in the Children’s Diagram is that of males only. 
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ON THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF POETRY. 


A Le&crvRE DELIVERED AT THE SoutrH Lonpon WorktixcG MeEn’s CoLizce, 
JANUARY, 1869. 


HAVE had some hesitation in choosing the subject of the lecture 

hich I am to-night permitted to address to you. The choice, in 
such cases, lies always between amusement simple, or that (as I 
believe) higher and more powerful amusement which is not reached 
without some little pains and closeness of attention. In preferring 
the latter I have thought I should best conform to the genius of 
this college. From those who are satisfied with the choice, I would 
ask a patient hearing. From all, I would ask your good-natured 
indulgence towards an attempt of some novelty and difficulty. 

Poetry is often looked at as a mere pastime or play of fancy, a 
kind of pretty toy, which we may take up at our liking and lay down 
when we are tired of it; but which is too slight and unreal a thing 
to have any place among the practical affairs or the serious studies of 
life. This feeling naturally grows upon us as we ourselves grow up 
and begin to discover how much there is to be done in order to make 
our way in the world, or to keep abreast of any branch of knowledge. 
The mind hardens ; the pores of the soul are filled up with the dust of 
life; poetry seems to belong to some other world, suitable, no doubt, 
for children or young people, but which touches us no longer. 
Perhaps we do not quite like to acknowledge this; we still profess to 
admire Shakespeare, or Byron, or Burns, as a battered old statesman 
in the House keeps up a few lines of Horace or Virgil as a kind of 
tradition of office; but I fear I may safely put it to most men after 
forty whether they ever think of turning to a volume of verse for 
simple enjoyment, when free to do exactly what they like; or whether 
the invitation to read some new poct, and judge if he be a man of 
genius, does not appear like an invitation to play football, go out on 
a jumping-party, or perform any other juvenile feat of forgotten 
and unremunerative energy. 

Nature and the inevitable circumstances of life are active causes 
in the growth of apathy, and it would lead me into a very wide 
discussion if I attempted to show both how far men must be expected 
to yield to it, and how far it ought to be striven against and conquered 
by those who wish to retain their souls in a state of full vitality. 
But there is one group of reasons for this indifference to poetry which 
appears to me to lie in the matter itself, and which may therefore form 
a proper subject of examination in this place. This regards the manner 
in which we read poetry ; whether we treat it as a pastime or asa study. 
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Some one may here observe, “Is it, however, a subject for study, 
in the strict sense, at all?” Poetry is one of the Fine Arts, and the 
essential element common to all the Fine Arts is that their object is 
to give pleasure; not to supply knowledge, like some of the sciences; 
nor to confer gifts of direct utility on man, like others among them; 
but pleasure. Poetry may teach or profit us, also; but this is not 
its primary aim or final cause; nor is it allowed to do that unless it 
gives us pleasure at the same time. Perhaps some of you, who have 
not yet reached that dry and dusty period which I have described, 
when the wings of the soul, as Plato said, fall off, and the pores by 
which it communicates with the higher world close up—perhaps 
some of you may consider my definition of poetry as an art destined 
to give pleasure, a lowering one. It may seem to put the creations 
of Shakespeare, and Milton, and so many other immortal minds, on 
a level with a ball or a dinner-party, or a day at the Crystal Palace 
—not to mention the really lower ideas which the pursuit of pleasure 
is apt to call up. Such apprehensions, however, do not seem to me 
at all well founded. Is pleasure a thing of so mean an order? 
Look closely and honestly into what we do when we are trying to do 
rightly, and how rarely shall we find that we do anything of the 
kind without the conviction, unavowed perhaps, yet not less lurking 
there in our hearts, that our action will give us an ultimate overplus 
of pleasure! It may be pleasure far off, pleasure purchased through 
pain, the crown after the battle, the repose after the toil; yet we are 
so made that the thought of this is seldom absent from anything we 
willingly set ourselves to. Even when we sacrifice ourselves to 
please others, is it not that we are most pleased when our pain 
supplies their pleasure ? 

Thus much in defence of the general definition of the object of 
poetry. That is, indeed, to give pleasure. This it has in common 
with all the Fine Arts. But it must at once, and not less decidedly, 
be added—pleasure of a high, enduring, and, as it were, ethereal 
kind. This it is which confers their peculiar character on the Fine 
Arts; as people say, it forms their speciality. This gives the answer 
to the inquiry with which I started; this makes them fit objects for 
strict or scientific study ; this raises them, and has raised them from 
the beginning, by the common consent of mankind, above the lower 
orders of enjoyment—above the easier levels of gratification. But 
the quality demanded—that the pleasure be high, enduring, and 
ethereal—carries with it also this: that it will not always, or often, 
be a pleasure which can be tasted without some exertion on our own 
part. Here, of course, we are only acknowledging a common law of 
our nature, as of the markets, that everything has its price; that we 
have to pay most for what is most precious to us. And this con- 
sideration leads us back to the point which we had reached in regard 
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to the study of poetry, and that indifference to it which is so common 
a result of life, and its cares, and labours. I did not speak of that 
indifference at first as a misfortune, lest I should appear to assume 
that, because you and I, and others whom we may know, love poetry 
still, all the world is bound to conform to our likings. But you will see 
that I may now speak of it as a misfortune, and that I also may (I hope) 
not unreasonably think that to point out somemeansof guarding against 
itis anattempt worth making. For if poetry be what I have said, in- 
difference to poetry is also indifference to a source of high, enduring, and 
spiritual pleasure ;—nay, to one of the few, the very few, sources of 
such delight which life affords us, and of which, the more dusty, dry, 
and commonplace life tends to become, the more we have need. 
In truth, so far from the idea of poetry, which I have here held out, 
being a depreciatory one, or derogatory from its real value, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance which is conferred upon poetry by it. 
For if pleasure, in some form, be so much the mainspring of our 
voluntary actions, and of all we do when we wish to act like men, of what 
necessity is it that the tone of that mainspring should be kept pure, 
and high, and in a state of enduring tension! Poetry holds before 
us a lofty standard of pleasure, takes us out of our ordinary selves 
into our better selves, makes us feel that we can do more than we 
thought, and thus performs its part towards that which is the ultimate 
practical result of all forms of intellectual energy—the giving us 
readiness and strength to quit ourselves like men in the field of life. 
But this pleasure is only to be reached by a certain exertion, about 
which, however,—lest the word should frighten any one, or should 
seem opposed to the free spirit of poetry,—lI should at once add a 
general proviso :—that it is an exertion which, when once we feel 
the advantage of it, the mind makes of itself as we read: a study 
which begins with our youth, when we first turn to poetry with an 
intelligent passion, and continues enlarging and enriching itself as 
we grow older. Those who look upon poetry as a kind of play of 
the fancy, as something fit for girls or young men in love, or as a 
mere matter of “taste” in the common sense of the word, never 
thoroughly enjoy it, or reach that high and lasting reward which it 
is meant to give. Here, again, some one may be supposed to observe, 
“Granted that poetry requires to be studied before it can be fully 
enjoyed, what has the taste by which we judge it to do with study ? 
Taste is taste ; it is something which does not admit of discussion ; 
it is a law to itself.’ I am sorry to appear so constantly as the 
advocate of labour; but this common idea of taste seems to me so 
shallow and injurious to our pleasure, that a few words must be 
given to the examination of it, especially as the same reasoning 
applies to all the Fine Arts, which fail to produce half the effect 
they might, or to give half the enjoyment they could, owing to the 
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notion that they do their work by raising our interest for the 
moment, and that this uninformed and unreasoned taste is the only 
rule by which they are to be judged. One hears people say, “I have 
a taste for poetry ” or “ for music,” just as they would say they have 
a taste for cheese or for peaches ; and if any one tries to show them 
that the poem or song they are admiring is not really a fine thing, 
that it cannot give them much or the best kind of pleasure, but will 
lead them to neglect the things which would, they immediately 
reply, “Oh, but that is my taste ’’—as if that were really the law of 
it and the end of it. It is no wonder if a taste of this childish sort 
soon wears itself out, is found to give but a brief and imperfect 
enjoyment, cannot stand against the prose and fatigue of life, and is 
finally abandoned, as I have said, as a thing in which a grown man 
has no concern any longer. 

But taste, in any sense worth having, means really a natural turn 
or instinct towards any subject (which almost every one has some- 
thing of), trained and exercised by information and experience, 
which is unfortunately by no means so common a thing. Such taste, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere,’ might really be spoken of as 
knowledge ; knowledge of the details of the subject, as in painting, of 
the natural objects, and the painter’s methods of representing them ; 
knowledge of the great moral and physical principles upon which 
all art rests, and of the more particular aims or principles which 
have influenced artists at any given period; knowledge, lastly, of 
the human heart, and of the different emotions which can be ren- 
dered by the artist. And those who study any art thus will soon 
find their arbitrary first impressions and casual tastes disappear, to 
make room for that reasoned judgment which enables them to obtain 
a pleasure from the art, not only much higher and purer than any 
they gained before, but also one which, so far from diminishing as 
they grow older, increases in its depth and delightfulness from the 
fact that everything which adds to their knowledge, adds at the same 
time to their taste, and enlarges their power of enjoyment. 

To apply this to the immediate subject before us. Let me now 
attempt to define and explain the study which is here intended. 
There are two methods of reading poetry, as there are of looking at 
pictures or listening to music. The one method is that which treats 
these great arts as mere ministers to our leisure, as things which 
will, as it were, teach themselves, and do all that they can for us 
without any trouble on our part—nay, as things which we are 
entitled to throw aside the moment they assume to be anything more 
than matters of pastime. The other method is that which I wish to 
describe as the scientific method of studying them. Here we do 
as travellers do when they wish to get the most present delight and 


(1) “ How to form a good Taste in Art:” Cornhill Magazine for August, 1868. 
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the richest store of happy recollections from any scene of natural 
beauty, or from any city famous for its ancient buildings. They do 
not satisfy themselves with a child’s glance at the landscape, or the 
superficial sentiment of the scene. Let us suppose it some valley in 
the Alps, or in our own western counties, or in Scotland, deep 
between high mountains,— 
There, where the peal of swelling torrents fills 
The sky-roof’d temple of the eternal hills: 

—there, or in some less romantic but richer landscape, the traveller 
who comes with the mind’s eye enlarged and purified—how, after the 
first simple sense of wonder or delight has satisfied itself, will he 
study all the main lines of the view, trying to follow the curve of 
each valley and the position of each mountain! then dwelling on 
the light and shade as it changes the scene from twilight to midday, 
making it new and beautiful at every change ; then, perhaps, examin- 
ing the objects more nearly, searching for the flowers, noting the 
trees, marking the effects of the torrent on its banks, tracing the 
strange fractures and upheavals of the rocks, or the scattered 
boulders which have been carried from them over the levels below. 
And then all that such a man may have learned of natural science 
comes to his aid, and the more he has made himself alive to the 
general laws which govern the flowers, and the water, and the rocks, 
the more intimately does he understand the landscape, and the more 
intensely does he enjoy it. Or when the traveller is among the 
works of man,—if I may, without wearying you, pursue my illus- 
tration into a field more closely analogous in some ways to our sub- 
ject,—though he may be struck, as all men are, however ignorant or 
careless, with the beauty of the cathedral or the grandeur of the 
castle—yet how small and transient will be his enjoyment and his 
reward compared to what the traveller gains, who brings adequate 
knowledge with him, and takes the pains to apply it! Such a one 
will be aware of the history of the work before him; he will 
repeople it with the human creatures who once lived and moved 
there, will see the great man, forgotten perhaps by his descendants, 
who planned and raised the walls ; he will hear the strange, melan- 
choly music of the long vanished days;—in a word, what to the 
careless eye is a bare skeleton of the present to him will be the living 
past. Nor does this exhaust his pleasures. Beside the history of 
the particular monument, the man who travels in this spirit—let me 
say at once, the man who travels in the spirit without which travel- 
ling is only another name for a “ parcels’ delivery ”—will read a 
hundred other memorials of human progress in a single building. 
He will understand why the pillars were disposed in their order, 
what purpose each buttress has in maintaining the fabric, at what 
date and under the influence of what feelings the capitals were 
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decorated and the windows filled. Every wall to him will have its 
handwriting, telling him stories of the thoughts and aims of his 
fellow-creatures ; there will not be-so much as the curve of an arch 
or the cutting of a foundation-stone, that is without that human 
interest which, of all interests, is the most deep and the most per- 
manent. And, beyond that, he will also know the place which this 
monument has in the long story of human necessities and human 
improvement. He will be aware how the style adopted was evolved 
from those which preceded it by laws as singular and precise as 
those which we trace in the realm to which the name of Nature is 
unphilosophically confined ; and how, in turn, that style has given 
way to some other which more accurately corresponded to men’s 
wishes and wants at a later period. That building which, to the 
uneducated eye, represented perhaps an unintelligible and hence 
unimpressive mass, or, at best, a simple effect of grandeur or of 
beauty, to the informed taste will be a fragment of embodied history; 
a chronicle of human progress. And it would be idle to say that the 
pleasure which he will thence receive will be twenty times deeper, 
higher, and more permanent than that of the passer-by: it will be 
something out of all comparison with it. 

Let me endeavour to vivify this argument by an example. I will 
not go far for it; I will take one which we are not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently in the habit of thinking of in the light of study and of 
pleasure. The Tower of London we all know of as a place the very 
name of which is alive with recollections of a chequered, though a 
glorious, national history. But what images of the past, images of 
the profuundest interest, are called up, if we are masters of the right 
magic, by the great church of this city? Such, and so many, in 
truth, that not one but many lectures would be required even to 
give them in tolerable completeness. First, are the general effects 
of the outline; the grace and aspiring character of the dome, which 
in the hands of most architects is apt to depress a building; the 
grand disposition of the windows and doorways; the beauty of the 
great western colonnades, with their artfully coupled columns ; 
then, within, the magnificent plan of the centre, not restricted, as 
in a Gothic cathedral, by the columns of the central spire, but 
spread forth in sublime spaciousness—with all the other points of 
comparison, whether for advantage or the reverse, which St. Paul’s 
offers when we contrast it, in the mind’s eye, with similar edifices 
in the Gothic or the Grecian styles of architecture. Next, to the 
instructed eye, might be the structural interests of the building ; 
how the large side chapels were provided, it is said, at the wish of 
James, soon after king, in order to make room for the conversion of 
the cathedral to Roman Catholic use, the curious contrivances of the 
crypt, the ingenuity with which Sir Christopher Wren half solved, 
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half evaded the constructive difficulties of the central dome, with a 
hundred more curious points on which I cannot here dwell. Then 
come what may be called the human interests of the cathedral, of 
which the very eminent and high-minded man who till the other 
day presided over it has left an admirable summary, as his last 
legacy to English literature; the foundation of it in Saxon times, 
the legends of its even earlier existence, the distinguished bishops 
and others who have been connected with it, the historical events of 
which it has been the theatre; the strange use of the interior for 
purposes the most remote from those of a church, flourishing during 
the very period to which theorists of all kinds look back as special 
“ages of faith ;” the gradual decay of the great Norman and Gothic 
pile; the fire; and the construction of the church with which we are 
familiar. 

Are we, indeed, so familiar? Then St. Paul’s will give us still 
further sources of pleasure. We shall read another chronicle of the 
world’s progress in its style; how the existing structure exhibits 
that peculiar form of architecture which was brought into use 
throughout western Europe under the revival of interest in the old 
civilised world of Greece and Rome which was contemporary with 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century; yet how that form was 
modified here by our distance from ancient models and by the pecu- 
liar affection with which Wren regarded the Gothic buildings of the 
country, and which even led him to some of the earliest attempts 
to revive that style, in others of the city churches. Then, com- 
paring this St. Paul’s in our memories with that which preceded 
it, we may in fancy see two of the great streams of architectural 
style,—the Gothic and the Roman,—meeting through that inter- 
mediate style which is called Norman here, Romanesque and Lom- 
bard elsewhere, and which, in fact, was developed from Italian and 
Byzantine models by the German races as they settled down in 
Europe and became civilised after the great conquest of the empire. 
This, in turn, will carry us to the architecture of that small race who 
inhabited Greece and her islands, who, gifted far beyond any race of 
man hitherto known, made the first indispensable and most difficult 
steps in almost every branch of human art or science, and on whose 
conceptions of architecture those of later Europe have been uncon- 
sciously founded. These associations and memories have already 
taken us far, though they grow at once out of our subject; yet the 
natural laws of architecture do not stop even with the Greeks to the 
scientific observer ; original as the Greeks were, they at first learned 
from their predecessors; and that chronicle in stone which began 
with the England of Charles IT. is only arrested, like the geological 
investigation of successive orders of organic life, by the failure of 
our existing evidence, at the empires of Assyria and Egypt. It is 
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no figure of speech, but a strictly demonstrable fact, that in this 
cathedral, as in most other structures of similar quality in art, we 
may trace forms which were originally invented to express the ideas 
and emotions of the primeval dwellers by the Nile and the Euphrates. 
So far back, even to the cradle of civilised man, are we carried by 
this one line of thought ! To what immense interests, to what deep and 
elevated pleasure, does it conduct us! How large a difference does 
it display between what the scientific student of this one art gains 
from his experience, and what the careless passer-by can gain! So 
true is the remark of some one, that from any single worthy object 
of human study or thought—whether in the works of man or those 
of nature—avenues go forth which conduct us to the Infinite. I 
dislike from my heart, and desire to resist, that natural impulse which 
leads a man to think any science for which he may specially care, 
the most important of the sciences; or I might say that he who 
studies one genuine piece of architecture in this spirit may learn 
more of the history of the human mind, more which is of value to 
him asa thinking creature, than from all the treatises on physical 
knowledge which exist, or the professed histories which have been 
written. If I said so, desirous to impress more vividly on you the 
real value of this subject, should I not be properly rebuked by those 
who might point to one planet, or one plant, or one fragment of 
rock ; one volume of Plato, or Newton, or Shakespeare? For from 
each of these, similar avenues go forth towards the Infinite, to the 
instructed eye and the scientific judgment. In place of setting 
against each other these vast spheres of interest and of pleasure, let 
us in a larger spirit be thankful for the much which even the 
limited range of human life and faculty permits us to know, and 
take away the one lesson, that the value and pleasure of them are 
the fruits of knowledge, and to be gained through knowledge only. 
But you may complain that I am trying to lecture to you upon the 
‘andscape, or upon architecture, or upon “all things and a few others 
beside,” as the proverb says, in place of poetry and the scientific 
study of it. I hope, however, that by these illustrations I shall have 
prepared the way to a clearer understanding of my main subject, or 
may, at any rate, have carried your convictions along with mine in 
feeling how high and powerful is that pleasure which is the object of 
the Fine Arts, and how closely our enjoyment of it depends upon our 
own intellectual efforts. Substitute the words appropriate to poetry for 
those which I have used in analysing the pleasure given by the land- 
scape, or by the cathedral, and I think you will find that the argu- 
ment still holds good. He who reads poetry as a pastime, a mere 
means of making an idle hour idler, or is content with simply asking 
whether it suits the taste of the moment, without caring to see 
whether that taste has any rational foundation, will soon see the end 
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of his enjoyment in it. But he who studies it scientifically,— 
referring all the elements in a poem to the general laws of the human 
mind by which it is governed, seeking the cause of every quality and 
every detail which it presents, and not satisfied till he has put himself 
in the writer’s own place, and, as it were, felt the inspiration of the 
moment with him; he who does this, and not: satisfied yet, but 
desirous to gain the most he possibly can from his study,—trying 
the particular work before him by the great laws which mark out 
and limit human faculty, and then comparing it with other works 
in the same style,—finally is able to weigh truly the value of it; to 
take the height, and measure the luminous power of the star upon 
which he is gazing; such a reader will have enjoyed and will 
continue to enjoy a depth and elevation and purity of pleasure which 
no one who has enjoyed it will accuse me of exaggerating. And this 
is the result to which I desire to lead you. 

What, then, will be the series of laws, and of facts from which 
these laws have been deduced, which we require for the scientific 
study of poetry ? 

Beginning, as we did in our former examples, with the first or 
most formal elements, with those which are most closely connected 
with a poem as a piece of metrical composition, we shall have the 
general scheme, the general effect ; how far the poet has impressed 
a tone of unity upon his work; how far, without becoming tame 
or monotonous, he has kept his details subordinate to the whole ; 
how far he has left the impression of grandeur or of beauty 
predominant when we close the book, and the strain vibrates in our 
minds like the last chords of the symphony. You see the points 
which I insist on here,—unity, variety, grandeur, grace; they are 
those that are essential toa poem as a work of art, and as a work 
whose object is to give us pleasure. For though it has always been 
debated how far art is to imitate nature, and probably will be so 
debated to the end of time, yet there is no question but that it is 
to be in some way a representation of nature on a smaller scale ; that 
it must show itself bounded by law, that it must satisfy the human 
sense of completeness—nay, that it must compensate by a greater 
completeness, a more perfect rounding-off and symmetry, for the 
limitations under which all human art works, when compared with 
nature ;—in a word, that it must have unity. The charm of variety 
we all understand; it is, indeed, one of those charms to which, we 
might be inclined to say, the human mind has an almost undue 
leaning, were it not so closely connected with the existence of life 
itself. From unity and variety we pass to beauty, putting it last, 
and in a certain sense as the most important element in a poem, 
Viewed, as we are now viewing it, as a work of art. For beauty, 
Whether combined with humour or with sublimity, or displayed in 
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its own simple form, is, truly, of the very essence of art. Unless 
beauty be our final impression, our “last word,” we cannot have that | 
high, durable, and ethereal pleasure which it is the purpose of art to 
give. I know of no exception to this law; it seems to be one of 
those instincts or potentialities which are born in us. When we 
have read a poem, let us try to see whether it fulfils this law of 
beauty ; if it does not, it will be no “ joy for ever.” 

A second class of interests in our scientific study will be the 
structural form in which poetry presents itself. Here we observe 
how far the poet’s effect and his hold over us have been attained by 
his metre, in all its different varieties from grave to gay, with the 
variety and arrangement of the rhymes, or the management of the 
pauses, if blank verse have been employed. The changes through 
which poetry has gone in this matter, like the changes in archi- 
tectural style, or in forms of animal life, are very curious, and 
connect themselves closely with the genius of each nation, as well as 
of their different languages. Thus the greater perfection of the 
dialects spoken by the Greeks, together with their more refined and 
vivid sense of the poetical, compared with later races, allowed them 
not only to dispense with the cramping, though brilliant artifice of 
rhyme—-so often cheating us with sound in place of sense—but also 
to use a variety and freedom of metres such as our greatest masters 
of song strive in vain to emulate. Hence, in the Greek poetry, the 
words come nearer to the thought than in any other; the dress or 
expression is a more simple and a more faithful rendering of the soul ; 
the form and the matter are in a closer and more vital union. You 
will recognise at once that these conditions create a more perfect 
work of art. Hence, irrespective of its singular charm and power, the 
Greek poctry, not in its externals nor as a model for copyists, but in 
its fulfilment of the immutable laws of art, is invaluable as a study 
for those who would use a modern language to its fullest extent. 
And, as a natural consequence, it is worth remarking that, with 
hardly one clear exception, no English writer, but those who have 
been acquainted with Greek literature, out of the hundreds who 
have attempted poetry, have succeeded in it. 

These are some among the formal or material sides of the study. 
Those who are masters of them will certainly gain more pleasure from 
poetry than the ignorant; yet, from the very nature of this art, 
‘simple, sensuous, and passionate,” as Milton defined it, much may 
be enjoyed, as in the natural landscape, without any fatiguing array 
of technical knowledge. Indeed, it is very likely that some one may 


(1) The varying relations in which parental pursuits or temperaments, and early edu- 
cation, stand towards artists, poets included, might form the subject of a very curious 
essay. A few of these relations have been imperfectly traced by the writer in some 
papers on “ Women and the Fine Arts,” in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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here be ready to say, “ Why all this study and learning? You are 
turning a pleasure intoa pain! Poetry is a simple thing, what a 
child can understand and enjoy.” Enjoy,—yes, I would answer ; 
understand,—no, except in its slightest aspects. If we could be 
children for ever—* boy eternal,” as Shakespeare said—that simple 
enjoyment might be enough; we might rest content with the 
spirit of youth, and the pleasure with which some of us may have 
first tasted from the greater poets, when we came of age, as it 
were, to our property in Milton or Wordsworth. That would, no 
doubt, be the highest state; to enjoy without thinking about it; to 
be wise without study; to be good without effort. And when this 
is a true picture of life, we may ask no more than what comes to us 
without work, in the way of enjoying poetry as well as other things. 
These horizons are, however, as far distant from the man of 
wealthy leisure—nay, further, perhaps, because he is under less 
external stimulus to improve himself—as from the members of this 
College. 

Advancing now from the technical laws which govern poetry to 
those of more general application, the two other great branches of 
poetical study upon which I have to say a few words are of greater 
importance for the lasting enjoyment of it, and may be indeed said 
to be indispensable in any case except verse of the simplest order, 
and by our own contemporaries. These are knowledge of the great 
master-works of all time, and knowledge of the history of the age at 
which the poem we are studying was written. 

The first of these—knowledge of the great master-works of all 
time—is required by any one who would read with judgment. 
Judgment is comparison. We must know, more or less, what the 
standards of the human faculties are; we must be able to compare 
the poem before us with others in the same style, if we would avoid 
being carried away with a false enthusiasm for it, or, perhaps, if we 
would do justice to its merits. It is for the first of these purposes 
that, you will see, a comparative knowledge is most obviously 
required. Here, of course, comes in the importance of knowing 
other languages than our own. Translations are almost useless. 
As Shelley said, one might as well expect the form and colour of a 
flower to come back to us from the chemist’s crucible, according to 
the science of two centuries back, as the soul of poetry when it has 
passed through the fires of translation. Hence every language we 
know—enough to read with tolerable ease—is a new and direct shaft 
sunk into the mines which conceal the treasures of ancient or foreign 
literature. Every great poem, read thus, is an addition to the value 
of life—a pleasure which money cannot give, nor poverty take from 
us. This pleasure is the highest and the most elevating when the 
poetry, like that of the Greeks which I have already alluded to, is 
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not only more exquisite in form and language, more bold and varied 
in its contents, than that of any modern nation, but also reveals to 
us, with a vividness like life itself, the mind of the most gifted of 
our race; men who felt our feelings, doubted our doubts, fought our 
battles, and thought our thoughts, under entirely different conditions 
of life, different morality, religion, manners, civilization, from our- 
selves. The contrast thus brought before us is, in my judgment, not 
exceeded, perhaps not equalled, by any that life and the world afford, 
in its operation upon the mind of man—the most entrancing, the 
most penetrating, above all, the most moderating. Here we are face 
to face with our fellow-creatures long departed ; here it is heart that 
speaks to heart. Here, therefore, is the highest value of studies, 
which only the ignorant or the fanatic will depreciate. They are, 
however, unfortunately, not studies which have hitherto been acces- 
sible to the poorer classes ; nor, from the length of time which they 
appear inevitably to require, can they perhaps ever be. It is one 
special merit, therefore, of that study of English poetry to which I 
would invite you, that it will serve, in some degree, to perform the 
same functions for the mind. That poetry is the richest—it is by 
many degrees the richest body of poetry which any European race, 
after the Greeks, has hitherto possessed. He who has mastered it, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, will have a large section of what the 
human race has traversed in its gradual development before hin— 
not only presented with a vividness otherwise unattainable, but 
accompanied at every stage by a pleasure of the highest kind. 

Such is one result of the comparative knowledge of poetry. 
Another, to which I now return, is the power of judging as we 
read. How often are we led to overrate some new thing, either 
because it is new, or because it is by one of our friends, or because 
it is a popular favourite! No great harm, the world often argues, 
is done here; let people have their tastes. What is the use of 
trying to please them except as they choose to be pleased?  Lwaissez 
faire! Let us each enjoy in his own fashion. But I do not think 
you will acquiesce in the world’s way so readily. My object, at 
least, in standing here, is expressly to point out a better and a higher 
way. That way, I contend, leads to a far greater and more lasting 
pleasure than this facile acquiescence, this indolent ery of /aissez faire. 
Suppose there is any poet whom we have allowed ourselves thus to 
overrate under pressure of these immediate influences I have just 
sketched. I will not name any one; we can each, probably, recall 
some instance for ourselves. What is the harm of this over-estimate, 
of this taking the thing without comparison, without judgment, 
without asking the reasons for our enjoyment? First, in the most 
favourable case, after a time we discover that we have been misled ; 
we look back at what we worshipped, and find it an idol; the charm 
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has gone; we wonder what we found to admire; we feel that we 
have acted like children, wasting on a trifle our capacity for pleasure ; 
—wasting our time, that treasure of which even the longest-lived 
and the most at leisure among us has, oh how little! But, perhaps— 
and this is more frequent—we never awake to this train of unpleasant 
consequences ; our sense of enjoyment, our power to apprehend the 
beautiful, is permanently weakened by the love we have spent on 
what was unworthy of it. After a time we drop our favourite writer, 
we hardly know or care why; we take up another favourite, on 
similar grounds; and so a man may easily go through life, never 
really tasting the best pleasures, never raising or refining his own 
mind, never outgrowing a kind of intellectual babyhood—if baby- 
hood be not too good a word to use for the stunted soul of the grown- 
up man who has never cared to develop himself. Yet it is in this 
stage that more people than one likes to think of are content to 
linger, nay, resent any effort to lift them above it as a sort of affront 
.to their individual liberty, or to the habits of good society. Or, 
lastly, a worse state follows—that on the existence of which I have 
as it were founded my whole address to you—the state in which 
poetry becomes a thing dead and gone, a mere pastime too slight for 
practical beings, as they then call themselves, to care for; when the 
dust and dreariness of life have closed the pores of the mind, and 
cut off her wings; when all these sources of pure and noble pleasure 
are blocked up through our own misuse of them, and we laugh at 
last at the enthusiasts who still find something in poetry. But it is 
not one of those laughs which have much pleasure in them.’ 

Such are the natural results when we treat in a careless, ignorant 
way any source of pleasure or knowledge. We gain little, or per- 
haps we lose all ; Nature in a certain way revenges herself at last 
upon indolence and caprice and vanity. You will, perhaps, think 
I treat with exaggerated solemnity what many people might consider 
a trifling matter—a mere “matter of taste,” as the phrase goes. 
I have not, however, spoken at random. There is a famous 
proverb in natural science, Natura tota in minimis: “ Nature in her 
wholeness is contained in an atom.” It is somewhat thus also with 
human nature. The mind which is willing to play like a baby with 
the highest sources of intellectual pleasure, to enjoy them like a baby, 
and like a baby throw them away, is rarely or never a mind worthy 
of climbing to the loftier regions of the soul, or capable of that noble 
and strenuous labour without which excellence cannot be reached, 
nor manhood in its true sense developed. 


(1) A writer of our time, discontented with himself and with everything about him, 
has reached perhaps the highest flight of this querulous apathy, when he asks how 
David profited by his Psalms, and informs us that Shakespeare had best have confined 
himself to prose-writing. 
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It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of Light! 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures Life may perfect be. 





One last section of my work remains. Let me sum up in a few 
words the ground hitherto traversed. We have, first, examined why 
the love of poetry is popularly referred to youth, and why it is, in 
fact, apt to fade away as men grow up. We tested the object of 
poetry, and of the other Fine Arts, and argued that it is pleasure; 
but pleasure of a lofty, lasting, and ethereal kind. Such pleasure, 
we next noticed, cannot be won easily ; we found that, like taste in 
the true sense, it was really the product and reward of the natural 
instinct of the mind, when enlarged and enlightened by full know- 
ledge of the principles, antecedents and processes, under which the 
Fine Arts are carried on, and which they manifest in their results. 
This led us to see that poetry, in a word, could only be truly enjoyed, 
or truly accomplish its purpose, if studied on a method analogous to the 
sciences. As knowledge is their final cause, and the physical advan- 
tage of man their secondary result, so in the Fine Arts the final 
cause is pleasure, the accompanying result the elevation and purifi- 
cation of the soul. We briefly compared the different modes in 
which landscape or architecture affect the scientific or the non- 
scientific observer, as analogies to render more clear to the mind, by 
examples taken from visible and material objects, the similar con- 
ditions under which poetry may be regarded. Applying these 
considerations in detail, we saw that, in poetry,—granting a certain 
natural and happily common bias towards it,—the main lines of our 
scientific study would be, first, those more formal or technical laws 
which govern a poem or a work of art, its unity, its metrical 
structure, and the like. We then showed that knowledge of the 
field of poetry in general was needful, in order that we might judge 
what we read; noticing how those who read without judgment are 
led aside by false lights, are unbalanced and immoderate in their 
pleasure, and finally blunt the mind’s edge to the sense of it. We 
have, in conclusion, to point out those larger Jaws upon which the 
whole existence of poetry depends, and thus to bring it (as we did 
with architecture) into connection with the history and development 
of the human race. 

This last is, indeed, as its very announcement may show, a subject not 
only interesting in the highest degree to us as human creatures, but 
a subject worthy in itself to fill not one, but many lectures. It would 
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have been much easier for me, and much easier,—shall I add, much 
pleasanter for you ?—had I said at once, “ Poetry is the reflection 
of man’s mind in every age; it revives the past, it anticipates 
the future, but, most of all, it gives back the image of the present to 
itself, glorified and intensified,’—and had then taken some one 
period, from our own poetry, for examination accordingly. Such 
was my first intention. But the name of this College stood up 
against me. It was as men willing to work that I have preferred 
to address you ;—I should not indeed have cared to address you had 
you been otherwise. I have, therefore, chosen the more difficult 
task, endeavouring not to take for granted, or to lay down, by an 
appeal to sentiment, reasonings capable, as I hope, of more exact 
and serious proof: wishing, so far as I can, to ground you in 
the science of the thing; and trusting, perhaps, to the future, 
for some chance of drawing out into detail what I can now only 
barely indicate. 

For this last line of study is, truly, not only one of the most 
curious and interesting, but perhaps the most valuable, in pursuing 
to the furthest and highest the pleasure which poetry can give us. 
Poetry, under her own laws as a fine art, is, more perhaps than any 
other pursuit of man, from the peculiar sensitiveness of the mind 
necessary to produce it, the direct reflection of the spirit of every 
age as it passes. The mirror, in Shakespeare’s phrase, which she 
holds up, is not so much to nature at large, as to human nature. 
The poet is indeed the “ child of his century,” even when, in the 
fine figure of Schiller, “he returns from his education under a 
Grecian sky ” (on which I have already touched), “to teach and to 
purify it.”” His art not only gives back the “form and pressure” 
to the body of the time, but is itself the impersonation of its most 
advanced thought, the bloom and efflorescence of its finest spirit. 
The poet, as Shelley said, interprets the world to itself. 

Unless we are qualified to observe this correspondence, we shall 
as little be able to know poetry as a child can follow the 
order of nature when he looks at the lion or the eagle in a collec- 
tion, and knows nothing of the laws which bind in one the whole 
realm of living organisms. We shall not tell what the poet was 
aiming at; we shall be blind to the influences which animated him; 
we shall be ignorant of the limitations which confined him. A poem, 
read without knowledge of its age, is likea single shell found by the 
seaside, or a pebble picked from the quarry, in the hands of a plough- 
boy: he thinks it pretty, perhaps; perhaps he fancies it a gem, 
perhaps a bit of rubbish. But, in any case, he sees it only on the 
outside; he cannot place it. Some of you may have heard, or read, 
what such a pebble may become in the hands of the man of genius, 
who knows under what laws it was formed and deposited ; what a 
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story, and of what vivid interest, it may then tell; to what far- 
reaching trains of thought it may lead us. Such, and not less, it 
seems to me, in interest and in value, is a single piece of verse to the 
man who can study it in a similar spirit. Were I gifted with the ability 
of your distinguished President, I too might endeavour to follow his 
method ; I might take my fragment from the rock of old Parnassus, 
or gem somewhere from Avon-side, and show how Hamlet and the 
Midsummer Nights Dream reflect, the one the critical spirit awakening 
throughout Europe in Shakespeare’s time, the other the romantic 
legends then fading away from the mind of man; how these plays, 
in their metrical form and structure, carry one back on one side to 
the ‘mysteries ”’ of the middle ages, on the other to the theatre of 
Athens; how the thoughts and sentiments they convey take us, some 
to Christian sources, some to heathen, here to Greece, there to Syria, 
there to Scandinavia ; how, more than all, they reflect the vigour and 
the life of England in the first strength of the reformation in religion 
end in intellect; how they are the natural results of the age which 
saw Bacon in philosophy, and Raleigh in discovery, and Sidney in 
chivalry, and Burleigh in policy: names 
that fill 


The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


I might go on to show why this golden age of our poetry could not be 


for ever ; how political and religious troubles under the first Stuarts 
gave verse, on the one hand, a more serious and manly note, on 
the other, the peculiar lightness of the Cavalier literature; how the 
solemn strength of Cromwell and the great men around him find 
their fit expression in the sublime melodies of Milton; how, as 
politics became less moving and impersonal, the interests of intellect 
and of commerce, of advancing science and of critical thought, 
become predominant in the little understood poetry of the eighteenth 
century ; how, finally, the larger and deeper emotions which every- 
where stirred mankind sixty years since, mirror and identify them- 
selves in that noble galaxy of poets who, during this century, form 
in Macaulay’s phrase “the most enduring of the many glories of 
England.” And then I might go up the stream of time; how 
Chaucer first showed the possibility of rivalling, in our native 
English, the poets of Greece or Rome, till then thought of as the 
gods were thought of by men of old, dim and inaccessible splendours ; 
how Chaucer himself but it is enough—to your patience I am in- 
debted, if you do not think it more than enough! Yet, even if so, I 
shall be well satisfied if I have made good by these bare and scanty 
outlines the meaning and the value of the scientific study of poetry; 
if I have roused in any one of you the noble enthusiasm to venture 
upon new lines of thought, or opened to your minds fresh avenues to 
pure and lasting pleasure. Francis T. Paterave. 





HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


Pernaprs I should be ashamed to confess it, but I own I opened the 
three large volumes of Mr. Robinson’s memoirs with much anxiety. 
Their bulk, in the first place, appalled me; but that was by no 
means my greatest apprehension. I knew I had a hundred times 
heard Mr. Robinson say that he hoped something he would leave 
behind him would “ be published and be worth publishing.” I was 
aware too—for it was no deep secret—that for half a century or 
more he had kept a diary, and that he had been preserving corre- 
spondence besides ; and I was dubious what sort of things these would 
be, and what—to use Carlyle’s words—any human editor could make 
of them. Even when Mr. Robinson used to talk so I used to shudder ; 
for the men who have tried to be memoir-writers and failed are as 
numerous, or nearly so, as those who have tried to be poets and 
failed. A specific talent is as necessary for the one as for the other. 
But as soon as I had read a little of the volumes, all these doubts 
passed away. I saw at once that Mr. Robinson had an excellent 
power of narrative-writing, and that the editor of his remains had 
made a most judicious use of excellent materials. 

Perhaps more than anything it was the modesty of my old friend 
(I think I may call Mr. Robinson my old friend, for though he 
thought me a modern youth, I did know him twenty years)—perhaps, 
I say, it was his modesty which made me nervous about his memoirs 
more than anything else. I have so often heard him say (and say it 
with a vigour of emphasis which is rarer in our generation even 
than in his),—‘ Sir, I have no literary talent. I cannot write. I 
never could write anything, and I never zrou/d write anything,’— 
that being so taught, and so vehemently, I came to believe. And 
there was this to justify my creed. The notes Mr. Robinson used to 
scatter about him—and he was fond of writing rather elaborate ones 
—were not always very good. At least they were too long for the 
busy race of the present generation, and introduced Schiller and 
Goethe where they need not have come. But in these memoirs 
(especially in the Reminiscences and the Diary—for the moment he 
gets to a letter the style is worse) the words flow with such an 
effectual simplicity, that even Southey, the great master of such 
prose, could hardly have written better. Possibly it was his real 
interest in his old stories which preserved Mr. Robinson; in his 
letters he was not so interested and he fell into words and amplifica- 


(1) Diary, Reminiscences, AND CorRESPONDENCE OF Henry Crapr Rosrnson, 
Bannister-at-Law, F.S.A. Selected and Edited by Thos. Sadler, Ph.D. In Three 
Volumes. London, 1869. 36s. 
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tions ; but in those ancient anecdotes, which for years were his life 
and being, the style, as it seems to me, could scarcely be mended 
even ina word. And though, undoubtedly, the book is much too 
long in the latter half, Ido not blame Dr. Sadler, the editor and 
biographer, for it, or indeed blame anyone. Mr. Robinson had led a 
very long and very varied life, and some of his old friends had an 
interest in one part of his reminiscences and some in another. An 
unhappy editor intrusted with “a deceased’s papers,” cannot really 
and in practice omit much that any surviving friends much want put 
in. One man calls with a letter “in which my dear and honoured 
friend gave me advice that was of such inestimable value, I hope, 
I cannot but think you will find room for it.” And another calls 
with memoranda of a dinner—a most “superior occasion,” as they 
say in the north—at which, he says, ‘There was conversation to 
which I never, or scarcely ever, heard anything equal. There were 
A. B. and C. D. and E. F., all masters, as you remember, of the 
purest conversational eloquence ; surely I need not hesitate to believe 
that you will say something of that dinner.” And so an oppressed 
biographer has to serve up the crumbs of ancient feasts, though well 
knowing in his heart that they are crumbs, and though he feels, too, 
that the critics will attack him, and cruelly say it is his fault. 
But remembering this, and considering that Mr. Robinson wrote « 
diary beginning in 1811, going down to 1867, and occupying thirty- 
five closely-written volumes, and that there were “ Reminiscences ” 
and vast unsorted papers, I think Dr. Sadler has managed admirably 
well. His book is brief to what it might have been, and all his own 
part is written with delicacy, feeling, and knowledge. He quotes, too, 
from Wordsworth by way of motto— 
























«* A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 


And confident to-morrows; with a face 
Not worldly minded, for it bears too much 

A nation’s impress,—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope ;—but keen withal and shrewd : 
His gestures note,—and hark his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.” 


It was a happy feeling of Mr. Robinson’s character that selected 
these lines to stand at the beginning of his memoirs. 

And yet in one material respect—in this case perhaps the most 
material respect—Dr. Sadler has failed, and not in the least from any 
fault of his. Sidney Smith used to complain that ‘no one had ever 
made him his trustee or executor ;” being really a very sound and sen- 
sible man of business, he felt that it was a kind of imputation on him, 
and that he was not appreciated. But some one more justly replied, 
“ But how could you, Sidney Smith, expect to be made an executor? 
Is there any one who wants their ‘remains’ to be made fun of ?”’ Now 
every trustee of biographical papers is exactly in this difficulty, that 
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he cannot make fun. The melancholy friends who left the papers 
would not at all like it. And, besides, there grows upon every such 
biographer an “ official” feeling—a confused sense of vague responsi- 
bilities—a wish not to impair the gravity of the occasion, or to offend 
any one by levity. But there are some men who cannot be justly 
described quite gravely; and Crabb Robinson is one of them. A 
certain grotesqueness was a part of him, and unless you liked it you 
lost the very best of him. He is called, and properly called, in these 
memoirs Mr. Robinson; but no well-judging person ever called him 
so in life. He was always called “old Crabb,” and that is the only 
name which will ever bring up his curious image to me. He was, in 
the true old English sense of the word, a “ character ;” one whom a 
very peculiar life, certainly, and perhaps also a rather peculiar nature 
to begin with, had formed and moulded into something so exceptional 
and singular that it did not seem to belong to ordinary life, and 
almost moved a smile when you saw it moving there. “ Aberrant 
forms,” I believe naturalists call seals and such things in natural 
history ; odd shapes that can only be explained by a long past, and 
which swim with a certain incongruity in their present milieu. Now 
“old Crabb” was (to me at least) just like that. You watched with 
interest and pleasure his singular gestures, and his odd way of saying 
things, and muttered, as if to keep up the recollection, ‘‘ And this is 
the man who was the friend of Goethe, and is the friend of Words- 
worth!” There was a certain animal oddity about “old Crabb” 
which made it a kindof mental joke to couple him with such great 
names, and yet he was to his heart’s core thoroughly coupled with 
them. If you leave out all his strange ways (I do not say Dr. Sadler has 
quite left them out), but to some extent he has been obliged, by place 
and decorum, to omit them, you lose the life of the man. You cut 
from the negro his skin, and from the leopard his spots. I well 
remember how poor Clough, who was then fresh from Oxford, and 
was much puzzled by the corner of London to which he had drifted, 
looking at “old Crabb” in a kind of terror for a whole breakfast 
time, and muttering in mute wonder, and almost to himself, as he 
came away, “ Not at all the regular patriarch.” And certainly no 
one could accuse Mr. Robinson of an insipid regularity either in face 
or nature. 

Mr. Robinson was one of the original founders of University College, 
and was for many years both on its senate and council; and as he 
lived near the college he was fond of collecting at breakfast all the 
elder students—especially those who had any sort of interest in 
literature. Probably he never appeared toso much advantage, or 
showed all the best of his nature, so well as in those parties. Like 
most very cheerful old people, he at heart preferred the company of the 
very young; and a set of young students, even after he was seventy, 
suited him better as society than a setof graveold men. Sometimes, 
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indeed, he would have—I do not say some of his contemporaries, 
few of them even in 1847 were up to breakfast parties, but persons of 
fifty and sixty—-those whom young students call old gentlemen. And 
it was amusing to watch the consternation of some of them at the sur- 
prising youth and levity of their host. They shuddered at the freedom 
with which we treated him. Middle-aged men, of feeble heads and 
half-made reputations, have a nice dislike to the sharp arguments 
and the unsparing jests of “boys at college;” they cannot bear the 
rough society of those who, never having tried their own strength, 
have not yet acquired a fellow-feeling for weakness. Many such 
persons, I am sure, were half hurt with Mr. Robinson for not 
keeping those “impertinent boys” more at a just distance; but 
Mr. Robinson liked fun and movement, and disliked the sort of 
dignity which shelters stupidity. There was little to gratify the 
unintellectual part of man at these breakfasts, and what there was 
was not easy to be got at. Your host, just as you were sitting down 
to breakfast, found he had forgotten to make the tea, then he could 
not find his keys, then he rang the bell to have them searched for; 
but long before the servant came he had gone off into “ Schiller- 
Goethe,” and could not the least remember what he had wanted. 
The more astute of his guests used to breakfast before they came, 
and then there was much interest in seeing a steady literary man, 
who did not understand the region, in agonies at having to hear three 
stories before he got his tea, one again between his milk and his 
sugar, another between his butter and his toast, and additional zest 
in making a stealthy inquiry that was sure to intercept the coming 
delicacies by bringing on Schiller and Goethe. 

It is said in these memoirs that Mr. Robinson’s parents were very 
good-looking, and that when married they were called the handsome 
couple. ut in his old age very little regular beauty adhered to him, 
if he ever had any. His face was pleasing from its animation, its kind- 
ness, and its shrewdness, but the nose was one of the most slovenly 
which nature had ever turned out, and the chin of excessive length, 
with portentous power of extension. But, perhaps, for the purpose 
of a social narrator (and in later years this was Mr. Robinson’s posi- 
tion) this oddity of feature was a gift. It was said, and justly said, 
that Lord Brougham used to punctuate his sentences with his nose ; 
just at the end of a long parenthesis he cow/d, and did, turn up his 
nose, which served to note the change of subject as well, or better, 
than a printed mark. Mr. Robinson was not so skilful as this, but 
he had a very able use of the chin at a conversational crisis, and just 
at the point of a story pushed it out, and then very slowly drew it 
in again, so that you always knew when to laugh, and the oddity 
of the gesture helped you in laughing. 

Mr. Robinson had known nearly every literary man worth know- 
ing in England and Germany for fifty years and more. He had 
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studied at Jena in the “ great time,” when Goethe, and Schiller, and 
Wieland were all at their zenith; he had lived with Charles Lamb 
and his set, and Rogers and his set, besides an infinite lot of little 
London people ; he had taught Madame de Staél German philosophy 
in Germany, and helped her in business afterwards in England; he 
was the real friend of Wordsworth, and had known Coleridge and 
Southey almost from their “ coming out” to their death. And he 
was not a mere literary man. He had been a Times correspondent 
in the days of Napoleon’s early German battles, now more than 
“seventy years since;’” he had been off Corunna in Sir John 
Moore’s time; and last, but almost first it should have been, he was 
an English barrister, who had for years a considerable business, and 
who was full of picturesque stories about old judges. Such a varied life 
and experience belong to very few men, and his social nature—at 
once accessible and assailant—was just the one to take advantage of 
it. He seemed to be lucky all through; in childhood he remem- 
bered when John Gilpin came out; then he had seen—he could not 
hear—John Wesley preach ; then he had heard Erskine, and criti- 
cised him intelligently, in some of the finest of the well-known 
“ State trials ;” and so on during all his vigorous period. 

I do not know that it would be possible to give a better idea of 
Mr. Robinson’s best conversations than by quoting almost at random 
from the earlier part of these memoirs :— 


‘* At the Spring assizes of 1791, when I had nearly attained my sixteenth 
year, I had the delight of hearing Erskine. It was a high enjoyment, and I 
was able to profit by it. The subject of the trial was the validity of a will— 
Braham v. Rivett. Erskine came down specially retained for the plaintiff, and 
Mingay for the defendant. The trial lasted two days. The title of the heir 
being admitted, the proof of the will was gone into at once. I have a recollec- 
tion of many of the circumstances after more than fifty-four years; but of 
nothing do I retain so perfect a recollection as of the figure and voice of Erskine. 
There was a charm in his voice, a fascination in his eye, and so completely had 
he won my affection that I am sure had the verdict been given against him I 
should have burst out crying. Of the facts and of the evidence I do not pretend 
to recollect anything beyond my impressions and sensations. My pocket-book 
records that Erskine was engaged two and a half hours in opening the case, and 
Mingay two hours and twenty minutes in his speech in defence. E.’s reply 
occupied three hours. The testatrix was an old lady in a state of imbecility. 
The evil spirit of the case was an attorney. Mingay was loud and violent, and 
gave Erskine an opportunity of turning into ridicule his imagery and illustra- 
tions. For instance, M. having compared R. to the Devil going into the Garden 
of Eden, E. drew a closer parallel than M. intended. Satan’s first sight of Eve 
was related in Milton’s words— 


“ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love ;”’ 


and then a picture of idiotcy from Swift was contrasted. But the sentence that 
weighed on my spirits was a pathetic exclamation—‘ If, gentlemen, you should 
by your verdict annihilate an instrument so solemnly framed, / should retire a@ 
troubled man from this court.’ And as he uttered the word court, he beat his 
breast and I had a difficulty in not crying out. When in bed the following 
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night I awoke several times in a state of excitemert approaching fever—the 
words ‘troubled man from this court’ rang in my ears. 

““A new trial was granted, and ultimately the will was set aside. I have 
said I profited by Erskine. I remarked his great artifice, if I may call it so; 
and in a small way I afterwards practised it. It lay in his frequent repetitions. 
He had one or two leading arguments and main facts on which he was constantly 
dwelling. But then he had marvellous skill in varying his phraseology, so that 
no one was sensible of tautology in the expressions. Like the doubling of a 
hare, he was perpetually coming to his old place. Other great advocates I have 
remarked were ambitious of a great variety of arguments. 

“‘ About the same time that I thus first heard the most perfect of forensic 
orators I was also present at an exhibition equally admirable, and which had 
a powerful effect upon my mind. It was, I believe, in October, 1790, and not 
long before his death, that I heard John Wesley in the great round Meeting 
House at Colchester. He stood in a wide pulpit, and on each side of him stood 
a minister, and the two held him up, having their hands under his armpits. 
His feeble voice was barely audible. But his reverend countenance, especially 
his long white locks, formed a picture never to be forgotten. There was a vast 
crowd of lovers and admirers. It was for the most part pantomime, but the 
pantomime went to the heart. Of the kind I never saw anything comparable 
to it in after life.” 

And again— 


“It was at the Summer Circuit that Rolfe made his first appearance. He 
had been at the preceding Sessions. I have a pleasure in recollecting that I 
at once foresaw that he would become a distinguished man. In my Diary 
I wrote, ‘Our new junior, Mr. Rolfe, made his appearance. His manners are 
genteel; his conversation easy and sensible. He is a very acceptable com- 
panion, but I fear a dangerous rival.’ And my brother asking me who the 
new man was, I said, ‘I will venture to predict that you will live to see that 
young man attain a higher rank than any one you ever saw upon the circuit.’ 
It is true he is not higher than Leblanc, who was also a puisne judge, but 
Leblanc was never Solicitor-General ; nor, probably, is Rolfe yet at the end of 
his career. One day, when some one remarked, ‘ Christianity is part and parcel 
of the law of the land,’ Rolfe said to me, ‘ Were you ever employed to draw an 
indictment against a man for not loving his neighbour as himself ?’ 

** Rolfe is, by universal repute, if not the very best, at least one of the best 
judges on the Bench. He is one of the few with whom I haye kept up an 
acquaintance.” * 


Of course, these stories came over and over again. It is the ex- 
cellence of a reminiscent to have a few good stories, and his misfor- 
tune that people will remember what he says. In Mr. Robinson’s 
case an unskilled person could often see the anecdote somewhere im- 
pending, and there was often much interest in trying whether you 
could ward it off or not. There was one great misfortune which had 
happened to his guests, though he used to tell it as one of the best 
things that had ever happened to himself. He had picked up a cer- 
tain bust of Wieland by Schadow, which it appears had been lost, 

(1) “Since writing the above, Baron Rolfe has verified my prediction more strikingly 
by being created a peer, by the title of Lord Cranworth, and appointed a Vice-Chancellor. 
Soon after his appointment, he called on me, and I dined with him. I related to Lady 
Cranworth the anecdote given above, of my conversation with my brother, with which 
she was evidently pleased. Lady Cranworth was the daughter of Mr. Carr, Solicitor to 


the Excise, whom I formerly used to visit, and ought soon to find some mention of in 
my journals. Lord Cranworth continues to enjoy universal respect.—H.C.R. 1851.” 
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and in the finding of which Goethe, even Goethe, rejoiced. After a 
very long interval I still shudder to think how often I have heard that 
story ; it was one which no skill or care could long avert, for the thing 
stood opposite our host’s chair, and the sight of it was sure to recall 
him. Among the ungrateful students to whom he was so kind, the 
first question always asked of anyone who had breakfasted at his 
house was “ Did you undergo the bust ?” 

A reader of these memoirs would naturally and justly think that 
the great interest of Mr. Robinson’s conversation was the strength 
of the past memory ; but quite as amusing or more was the present 
weakness. He never could remember names, and was very ingenious 
in his devices to elude the defect. There is a story in these 
memoirs :— 


‘Twas engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey at Walthamstow. When I arrived 
there I was in the greatest distress, through haying forgotten his name. And 
it was not till after half an hour’s worry that I recollected he was a Unitarian, 
which would answer as well; for I instantly proceeded to Mr. Cogan’s. Having 
been shown into a room, young Mr. Cogan came—‘ Your commands, sir ?’— 
‘Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty to call on you in order to know where I 
‘am to dine to-day.” He smiled. I went on: ‘ The truth is, I have accepted an 
invitation to dine with a gentleman, a recent acquaintance, whose name I have 
forgotten; but I am sure you can tell me, for he is a Unitarian, and the 
Unitarians are very few here.’” 


And at his breakfasts it was always the same; he was always in 


difficulty as to some person’s name or other, and he had regular 
descriptions which recurred, like Homeric epithets, and which he 
expected you to apply to the individual. Thus poor Clough always 
appeared—* That admirable and accomplished man. You know 
whom I mean. The one who never says anything.” And of another 
living poet he used to say: “Probably the most able, and certainly 
the most consequential, of all the young persons I know. You 
know which it is. The one with whom I could never presume to be 
intimate. The one whose father I knew so many years.” And 
another particular friend of my own always occurred as—“ That 
great friend of yours that has been in Germany—that most accom- 
plished and interesting person—that most able and excellent young 
man. Sometimes I like him, and sometimes I hate him. You,” 
turning to me, “know whom I mean, you villain!” And certainly 
I did know; for I had heard the same adjectives, and been referred 
to in the same manner, very many times. 

Of course a main part of Mr. Robinson’s conversation was on 
literary subjects; but of this, except when it related to persons 
whom he had known, or sonnets to “the conception of which he was 
privy,” I do not think it would be just to speak very highly. He 
spoke sensibly and clearly—he could not on any subject speak other- 
wise; but the critical faculty is as special and as peculiar almost 
as the poetical; and Mr. Robinson in serious moments was quite 
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aware of it, and he used to deny that he had one faculty more than 
the other. He used to read much of Wordsworth to me; but I 
doubt—though many of his friends will think I am a great heretice— 
I doubt if he read the best poems; and even those he did read (and 
he read very well) rather suffered from coming in the middle of a 
meal, and at a time when you wanted to laugh, and not to meditate. 
Wordsworth was a solitary man, and it is only in solitude that his 
best poems, or indeed any of his characteristic poems, can be truly 
felt or really apprehended. There are some at which I never look, 
even now, without thinking of the wonderful and dreary faces which 
Clough used to make while Mr. Robinson was reading them. To 
Clough certain of Wordsworth’s poems were part of his inner being, 
and he suffered at hearing them obtruded at meal times, just as a 
High Churchman would suffer at hearing the collects of the Church. 
Indeed, these poems were among the collects of Clough’s Church. 

Still less do I believe that there is any special value in the expo- 
sitions of German philosophy in these volumes, or that there was any 
in those which Mr. Robinson used to give on such matters in con- 
versation. They are clear, no doubt, and accurate, but they are not 
the expositions of a born metaphysician. He speaks in these memoirs 
of his having a difficulty in concentrating his “attention on works 
of speculation.”” And such books as Kant can only be really mas- 
tered, can perhaps only be usefully studied, by those who have an 
unusual facility in concentrating their mind on impalpable abstrac- 
tions, and an uncommon inclination to do so. Mr. Robinson had 
neither; and I think the critical philosophy had really very little 
effect on him, and had, during the busy years which had elapsed 
since he studied it, very nearly run off him. There was something 
very curious in the sudden way that anything mystical would 
stop in him. At the end of a Sunday breakfast, after inflicting 
on you much which was transcendental in Wordsworth or Goethe, 
he would say, as we left him, with an air of relish, “ Now I am going 
to run down to Exeter Street to hear Madge. I shall not be in time 
for the prayers; but I do not so much care about that; what I do 
like is the sermon; it is so clear.” Mr. Madge was a Unitarian 
of the old school, with as little mystical and transcendental in his 
nature as any one who ever lived. There was a living piquancy 
in the friend of Goethe—the man who wovzld explain to you his 
writings—hbeing also the admirer of “ Madge ;” it was like a proser, 
lengthily eulogising Kant to you, and then saying, “Ah! but I do 
love Condillac; he is so clear.” 

But, on the other hand, I used to hold—I was reading law at the 
time, and so had some interest in the matter—that Mr. Robinson much 
underrated his legal knowledge, and his practical power as a lawyer. 
What he used to say was, “I never knew any law, sir, but I knew 

the practice. ... I left the bar, sir, because I feared my incom- 
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petence might be discovered. I was a tolerable junior, but I was 
rising to be a leader, which I was unfit to be, and so I retired, not 
to disgrace myself by some fearful mistake.” In these memoirs he 
says that he retired when he had made the sum of money which he 
thought enough for a bachelor with few wants and not a single 
expensive taste. The simplicity of his tastes is certain; very few 
Englishmen indeed could live with so little show or pretence. But 
the idea of the gross incompetence is absurd. No one who was so 
ever said so. There are, I am confident, plenty of substantial and 
well-satisfied men at the English bar who do not know nearly as much 
law as Mr. Robinson knew, and who have not a tithe of his natural 
sagacity, but who believe in themselves and in whom their clients 
believe. On the other hand, Mr. Robinson had many great quali- 
fications for success at the bar. He was a really good speaker: when 
over seventy I have heard him make a speech that good speakers in 
their full vigour would be glad to make. Te had a good deal of the 
actor in his nature, which is thought, and I fancy justly thought, 
to be necessary to the success of all great advocates, and perhaps of 
all great orators. He was well acquainted with the petty techni- 
ealities which intellectual men in middle life in general cannot learn, 
for he had passed some years in an attorney’s office. Above all, he 
was a very thinking man, and had an “ idea of business ”—that 
inscrutable something which at once and altogether distinguishes 
the man who is safe in the affairs of life from those who are unsafe. 
I do not suppose he knew much black-letter law; but there are 
plenty of judges on the bench who, unless they are much belied, 
know very little either—perhaps none. Anda man who can intel- 
ligently read Kant, like Mr. Robinson, need not fear the book-work 
of English law. A very little serious study would have taught him 
law enough to lead the Norfolk circuit. He really had a sound, 
moderate, money-making business, and only a little pains was wanted 
to give him more. 

The real reason why he did not take the trouble I fancy was that, 
being a bachelor, he was a kind of amateur in life, and did not really 
care. He could not spend what he had on himself, and used to give 
away largely, though in private. And even more, as with most men 
who have not thoroughly worked when young, daily, regular in- 
dustry was exceedingly trying to him. No man could be less idle; 
far from it, he was always doing something ; but then he was doing 
what he chose. Sir Walter Scott, one of the best workers of his 
time, used always to say that “he had no temptation to be idle, but 
the greatest temptation, when one thing was wanted of him, to go and 
do something else.” Perhaps the only persons who, not being forced 
by mere necessity, really conquer this temptation, are those who were 
early broken to the yoke, and are fixed to the furrow by habit. Mr. 
Robinson loitered in Germany, so he was not one of these. 

02 
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I am not regretting this. It would be a base idolatry of practical 
life to require every man to succeed in it as far as he could, and to 
devote to it all his mind. The world certainly does not need it; it 
pays well, and it will never lack good servants. There will always 
be enough of sound, strong men to be working barristers and judges, 
let who will object to become so. But I own I think a man onght 
to be able to be a “ Philistine” if he chose; there is a sickly incom- 
pleteness about people too fine for the world, and too nice to work 
their way in it. And when a man like Mr. Robinson had a real 
sagacity for affairs, it is for those who respect his memory to see 
that his reputation does not suffer from his modesty, and that his 
habitual self-depreciations—which, indeed, extended not only to his 
powers of writing as well as to those of acting—are not taken to be 
exactly true. 

In fact, Mr. Robinson was usefully occupied in University College 
business and University Hall business, and other such things. But 
there is no special need to write on them in connection with his 
name, and it would need a good deal of writing to make them 
intelligible to those who do not know them now. And the greater 
part of his life was spent in society where his influence was always 
manly and vigorous. Idonot mean that he was universally popular, 


it would be defacing his likeness to say so. ‘I am a man,” he once 


told me, “to whom a great number of persons entertain the very 


strongest objection.” Indeed he had some subjects on which he 
could hardly bear opposition. Twice he nearly quarrelled with me: 
once for writing in favour of Louis Napoleon, which, as he had 
caught in Germany a thorough antipathy to the first Napoleon, 
seemed to him quite wicked; and next for my urging that Hazlitt 
was a much greater writer than Charles Lamb—a harmless opinion 
which I still hold, but which Mr. Robinson met with this outburst: 
“You, sir, you prefer the works of that scoundrel, that odious, 
that malignant writer, to the exquisite essays of that angelic 
creature!” I protested that there was no evidence that angels could 
write particularly well, but it was in vain, and it was some time 
before he forgave me. Some persons who casually encountered 
peculiarities like these, did not always understand them. In his 
last years, too, augmenting infirmities almost disqualified Mr. 
Robinson for general society, and quite disabled him from showing 
his old abilities in it. Indeed, I think that these memoirs will give 
almost a new idea of his power to many young men who had only 
seen him casually, and at times of feebleness. After ninety it is 
not easy to make new friends. And, in any case, this book will 
always have a great charm to those who knew Mr. Robinson well 
when they were themselves young, because it will keep alive to them 
the image of his buoyant sagacity, and his wise and careless kindness. 


Watrer BacGenot. 





ON EMIGRATION. 


Few public questions are of more importance to England and 
America than that of Emigration. The progressive increase in the 
number of those who, under the existing arrangements of society, 
cannot obtain by their labour a proper livelihood, makes Emigration, 
as a means of relief for its superfluous and unemployed population, a 
matter of almost necessity for England. At the same time the vast 
unpeopled territory of America affords the largest field for immi- 
grants, and the United States holds out such a welcome as no other 
country can offer to the settlers who by their labour may assist in 
developing its untold resources, and thus earn a share in its unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

In the recent discussions of the subject in England much stress 
has been laid on the effect which emigration might have in diminish- 
ing the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, and in 
checking the growth of the pauperism and misery which are not less 
calamitous and perilous than dangerous to the State. But emigra- 
tion, even on a large scale and continuing over a considerable period, 
is no remedy for pauperism. It can, at the best, be but a mere 
palliative for an evil which is the inevitable result of long established 
social conditions and relations, and that can be eradicated only by a 
gradual, comprehensive reform of the whole social order, proceeding 
from an improvement in the moral sense of the community. Unless 
accompanied by vigorous measures of internal social reform, emi- 
gration can afford only momentary relief. The void created by it in 
the domestic population would be rapidly filled, without any general 
improvement in the condition of the people. 

But whether a social reform such as is required to make emigration 
a measure of permanent benefit to the State, be in progress at pre- 
sent or not, there is no doubt that emigration, properly conducted, 
offers to many individuals of the poorer classes the surest hope of 
bettering their condition, and of raising themselves from dependence 
and want. The mass of the English poor, however, and especially 
the enormous class of partial or complete paupers of whom it would 
be for the immediate, selfish interest of the country to rid itself, are 
both unable and unfit to emigrate.’ 


(1) In an interview with a deputation of the National Emigration Aid Society, on the 
21st of June of this year, Mr. Goschen stated that “he thought the country ought to 
know that in the workhouses of London there were scarcely any persons who were fit 
for emigration. Out of the 36,000 in the workhouses, there were only 3,000 able- 
bodied of both sexes; and the number of able-bodied amongst the outside poor also 
bore but a small proportion to the total number.” 
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No civilised nation would willingly receive the off-scourings of 
another people. The worst result of pauperism is that it creates a 
condition of soul as well as of body that unfits men to be useful 
members of any society. The character produced by hereditary 
pauperism, like that which exists in England, is of a lower, and more 
hopelessly degraded type, than that of the savage. Self-respect, the 
desire for independence, regard for the rights of others, become 
extinct in the hereditary pauper,—and difficult as it is to stifle these 
qualities, they are, when once extinguished, still more difficult to 
restore. Without them man is no longer properly a social being. 

Favourable circumstances may unquestionably have the effect of 
gradually elevating the pauper, as they may improve the criminal. 
But it is not be asked or expected of any foreign nation, or of any 
colony, that it should undertake the task of lifting out of degradation 
the wretched creatures whom the evil constitution of the society of 
which they are originally members has permitted or compelled to 
become its pest and its peril. 

The sense of common interest among nations, as well as the sense 
of mutual responsibility among the individuals who compose a nation, 
is so weak as yet, even among the most civilised peoples, and both 
are so far beneath, indeed, the conception which may be formed by 
an imagination neither exalted nor enthusiastic, of the possible rela- 
tions between men, that it may perhaps seem, to those who have not 
had their thoughts directed to the subject, extravagant to suggest 
that no nation has a right to transfer the persons who are by 
character and disposition a burden to itself to the charge of another 
people, but that it should regard the departure of a useless or 
criminal individual from its own borders to the territory of another 
nation as a calamity as well as a disgrace. The time is not, however, 
in a long view, far distant, when it will be understood, that the 
interests of nations are in this respect identical ; and further, that in 
a properly regulated society, that is,in a society in which true civili- 
sation exists, as the result of a proper distribution of wealth, and of 
due provision for general education, a superfluous population ought 
not and is not likely to exist. To a remote posterity it will seem one 
of the most eminent proofs of the comparative barbarism, and of the 
low moral standard of the present times, that the condition of society, 
in some of the most advanced nations of the earth, tended to stimu- 
late excessive population, and to perpetuate for generations a stan- 
dard of living for the mass of the people which, in many respects, 
both physical and moral, was below that of purely savage tribes. 

America, from the beginning of its political existence, has suffered 
greatly from being made the receptacle of the worst outcasts of European 
society. Its fortunate natural conditions have prevented some of the 
evil effects that might otherwise have proceeded from the unrestrained 
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immigration of poor, depraved, and ignorant foreigners. But even 
more important in securing immunity from the perils attendant on 
such an immigration have been those political principles upon which 
the Republic of the United States was founded, and which in the 
course of the century have not only been accepted as the formal creed 
of the people, but have become the very vital spirit of American 
society, fashioning its institutions, and moulding its ideas. 

A citizen of the old world looking at the new from a distance, and 
judging it by an old-world standard, seeing only the public mani- 
festations of its life, in its internal political contests, in its inter- 
national relations, and in its press, can hardly properly understand 
the real spirit of America, or estimate truly the fact that that spirit 
does not find complete expression in politics or in the press, but is 
chiefly manifested in the social relations in which men are bound 
together by ties of mutual sympathy, helpfulness, and goodwill, far 
closer and more comprehensive than those which unite any other 
existing society. Imperfect and broken as they often are, they yet 
indicate an advance toward the realization of a true moral community, 
—of a community resting on the basis of individual freedom and 
responsibility. ; 

Probably nothing has interfered more seriously with the normal 
development of the American commonwealth, and with the fulfilment 
of the ideas which it embodies, during the last thirty years, than the 
constant enormous influx of emigrants, the majority of whom were 
of the lowest classes of the old world. And certainly nothing has 
afforded a more striking proof of the native vigour and essential 
virtue of the American system, reinforced as they are by the material 
conditions of the country, than the fact that such an influx of poor 
and ignorant emigrants (reaching in some years an average of a 
thousand a day) has not more seriously disturbed its workings or 
modified its character. The cities of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
especially New York—the point to which the stream of emigration 
mainly tends—have indeed suffered greatly from it, in the lowering 
of their political and moral tone, partly as a direct result of the 
actual character of the immigrants, partly through the gradual 
destruction of that sense of common traditional interests and of 
common historic associations among the inhabitants, which are chief 
supports as well of public spirit as of public morality. The least 
enterprising and vigorous, the most ignorant and corrupt among the 
immigrants, sink at once on landing, like dregs, to the place they 
have been accustomed to occupy at the bottom of soviety, and find 
their homes at once in the low houses and cellars of the city that first 
receives them. Neither their habits nor their thoughts are changed 
by crossing the ocean. They come from the slums of Irish or 
German cities to crowd the slums of Boston and New York—im- 
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porting with themselves the foulness and corruption of the old world. 
The number of its inhabitants of German birth or parentage makes 
New York, it is said, the third largest German city in the world; 
and it holds a still higher rank among Irish cities. When the poli- 
tical and judicial corruption of New York is spoken of, when it is 
held up as an awful warning of the results of democratic institutions 
and principles, these facts should be remembered. New York is not 
a native-American city; it is not so much a product of America as 
of Europe; it is not a great united community with a sense of com- 
mon life thrilling every nerve, but a mere conglomeration of foreign 
particles without other natural or historic connection than belongs 
to them as being all alike members of the human race. 

If America had during the last thirty years received no emigrants 
but such as their native country might have regretted to lose—none 
but such as could become worthy citizens of a free commonwealth, 
and contribute to its moral as well as to its material progress—its 
relations to Great Britain and the other nations of Europe would be 
fur different from what they are now. Great Britain has only herself 
to blame for American Fenianism, and for the bluster of demagogues 
pandering to the prejudice and passion which foreign-born citizens 
have brought from their native land. 

It is of the highest importance to England at this time, in view 
of the probable increase of a purely English emigration, that the 
emigrants who leave her shores should belong to the respectable 
labouring class, with some notion of the duty of good citizens, and 
that they should carry with them a sense of attachment to their 
native land, and to its institutions, which hitherto has been shared 
by only a small portion of the emigrants from British ports. That 
emigration may be serviceable to the parent state in the long run, 
it must not be a mere getting rid of its refuse population, but it must 
be the sending forth an instructed and orderly portion of the people, 
possessing such characters, and imbued with such sentiments, as shall 
promote peace and mutual regard between the New World and the 
Old. It must be the departure of good citizens of one country to 
become good citizens of another. 


II. 


Education is required to make the mass of the English poor fit 
for emigration. And, however rapid may be the progress of the 
education of the lower orders of the people under the pressure of 
existing political conditions, a considerable time must elapse before 
it can develop within them a just conception of their rights and 
duties as citizens of a free State. Meanwhile emigration can be but 
an unsatisfactory means of disposing of the surplus population. It 
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is, however, in a large number of cases, the best that offers, and as 
such, few objects have a higher claim to the intervention of Govern- 
ment, and of society at large. In this, as in most other matters 
relating to the dependent classes, there is pressing need of organisa- 
tion and combination of effort on the part of those interested to 
promote the independence of the poor. The English nation is so 
divided; the various classes of which it is composed are so separated ; 
society—ausing the term in its largest sense—is so disintegrated, that 
it seems to possess in very low degree the sense of the immense force 
latent in itself for the accomplishment of objects of general utility— 
a force only to be developed by the united intelligent effort and action 
of different ranks of men, and requiring for its direction and control 
only judicious and simple organisation.’ But whatever function the 
Government might properly exercise in the protection and regulation 
of emigration, in the advance of required funds, and in a general 
oversight of its course, it could not undertake the vicarious perform- 
ance of the whole duty of society in the matter. This duty could be 
best discharged by a wide-spread organisation throughout England 
for the promotion of emigration, independent of Government, but 
acting concurrently with it. Already existing societies, especially 
the National Emigration Aid Society, afford the first elements of such 
an organisation as seems to be needed. 

The individuals for whom emigration offers the best, if not the 
only means of raising themselves from dependence, and of bettering 
their condition, are scattered over the country. Many who would 
gladly emigrate do not possess the necessary means; many are too 
ignorant to take the requisite steps even if supplied with means. 
The majority of them are incompetent to ascertain the best modes of 
emigration, as well as to discriminate properly among the advantages 
and prospects offered by the different countries to which emigration 
is directed. It should be among the objects of such an crganisation 
as is proposed to prepare and diffuse as widely as possible correct 
information respecting the modes of emigration, the most advan- 
tageous fields open to it, the inducements offered by different countries 
to different classes of labourers, together with some simple instruc- 
tions to the emigrant in regard to health, climate, and other impor- 
tant matters. 

These objects might be effected through numerous local agencies 
established in various parts of the country, with local officers, whose 
acquaintance with the character and wants of the people would fit 

(1) The work of the Sanitary Commission during the late civil war in America was a 
splendid example of what the voluntary efforts of a people may effect when duly 
organised and concentrated. ‘The organisation was itself wholly popular, and outside 
of government. Its history is full of instruction and encouragement for those who 
would accomplish any work dependent for its success on the combined efforts of all 
classes in a nation. 
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them to select the persons to whom an advance of means to enable 
them to emigrate might be judiciously afforded, as well as to assist 
them in all the difficult preliminary steps attendant on a change of 
home. 

The local agencies should be subordinated to, and in constant 
communication with, central offices in London, Liverpool, and perhaps 
one or two other ports, and to one or the other of these offices all 
intending emigrants should be directed. It should be the duty of 
the officers of these central stations to look after the embarkation of 
the emigrant, to protect him from the first perils of inexperience, and 
to exercise a supervision over emigrant vessels. 

An organised and responsible society of this sort would put itself 
into relation with the authorities of emigrant-receiving countries, 
not only to obtain correct information concerning the regulations 
respecting immigration, the openings for labour, the rate of wages, and 
other such matters, but also for the purpose of concerting with them 
such measures as might most securely provide for the promotion of 
the welfare of the immigrant in his new home, and for the protection 
of the interests of the nation of which he is to become a member. 

At present, the emigrant, relying for the most part on his own 
unassisted and unbefriended efforts, and his imperfect knowledge, is 
exposed to needless difficulties, and often experiences needless hard- 
ship, suffering, and loss. His departure, his voyage, his arrival, 
are alike cheerless and depressing. He starts on his new life with a 
diminished stock of energy and hope, and with his hardly-earned 
savings sadly lessened by knavery. Such an organisation as is here 
proposed might avert many of the most serious evils now attendant 
on emigration. 

But it may not unreasonably be objected that the effect of a vigorous 
and active association for the promotion and oversight of emigration 
would be mainly to assist the departure from England of the best 
and most intelligent class of labourers—a class which she can ill 
afford to lose. Undoubtedly this would be the case. But if, as 
appears, her paupers are not fit to emigrate, and her most impover- 
ished and dependent labourers are scarcely more so, emigration must 
in large measure consist of numbers of the better class of her labour- 
ing population. Their departure may, at least, afford opportunity 
for those below them to rise into the places they leave—and it may 
be hoped that the extension and improvement of education will by 
degrees largely develop the intelligence, the capacity, and the inde- 
pendence of the labouring poor who remain at home. 





Il. 


At the beginning of this paper I stated that the United States 
offers to emigrants such a welcome as no other country can afford. 
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From the beginning of its existence as an independent power, the 
question of obtaining the supply of labour requisite to develop its 
unparalleled natural resources, as well as that of the method of settle- 
ment of its enormous territory, have been among the most important 
with which its Government have had to deal. 

The proper disposal of its public lands early engaged the attention 
of the Government; and in 1785, before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, Congress passed the first of a series, which has continued 
almost to the present day, of far-sighted and liberal laws providing 
for the prosperous and rapid settlement of the country. Recognising 
the importance, in the transfer of landed property, of certainty and 
brevity of description, Congress adopted a system of survey, record, and 
division of the public lands, which, modified by subsequent laws, has 
proved of eminent utility. Under this system base lines are first 
established corresponding with parallels of latitude. These are then 
intersected at right angles by principal meridians, corresponding with 
longitude. Starting from the bases, townships of six miles square are 
measured off and laid out on north and south in a regularly numbered 
series, while each range of townships east and west of the meridian is 
numbered in a like series. These townships are divided into sections 
of one mile square, or 640 acres, these again into half and quarter 
sections, half-quarters, and quarter-quarters. From the beginning 
of the system down to the present time, an area of nearly 500 millions 
of acres has been surveyed and laid out, and in considerable part 
settled, while a territory at least three times greater in extent remains 
unsurveyed and in process of surveyal.' 

All surveyed land was offered for sale at very low rates, and 
measures were from time to time adopted to promote the proper 
settlement, and to prevent unauthorised occupation of the public 
domain. For many years legal settlement could only be made upon 
lands “offered” by the Government; but as the population of the 
country increased, this limitation was found unadvisable, and a new 
policy was adopted, which still continues in force, under what are 
known as the Pre-emption Laws of 4th September, 1841, and 3rd 
March, 1843. By the provisions of these laws every citizen of the 
United States, including aliens who have filed a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, being the head of a family, or widow, or 
single man over the age of twenty-one years, who has made, or shall 
hereafter make, a settlement in person on the public lands, surveyed 
or unsurveyed, and not specially reserved by law, and who shall 
inhabit and improve the same, and who has erected, or shall erect, a 
dwelling thereon, is authorised to enter with the registrar of the 
Land Office of the district in which the land may lie, any number of 
acres not exceeding one hundred and sixty, or a quarter-section of 


(1) Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Washington, 1868. 
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land, upon paying to the United States the minimum price of such 
land.’ By these Acts the whole public domain of the United States 
was, with inconsiderable exceptions, offered for settlement, and a 
secure title guaranteed to purchasers. The price at which it was 
offered was so low as to bring the possession of a hundred and sixty 
acres of land within the means of every capable and industrious man 
—all public lands being divided into two classes, of which one is 
held for sale at 1 dol. 25 cents per acre, a price designated as 
minimum, and the other at 2 dols. 50 cents, or double minimum. 

By the pre-emption policy the rapid and healthy settlement 
of the country was greatly encouraged, and the national strength 
and prosperity promoted. The good results proceeding from the 
liberal disposal of the public lands were so apparent, that by 
degrees the temper of the nation was prepared for a policy of 
still more enlarged liberality, and in 1862 an Act known as the 
Homestead Act was passed, which may be regarded as the com- 
pletion of the land-disposal system of the United States.” This states- 
manlike and fore-reaching measure, adopted in the midst of the 
convulsions of civil war, and in its very nature an indication of the 
strong consciousness of the nation of its own permanent life and 
prosperity, gives to every citizen, and to all who have declared their 
intentions to become such, the riyht to a homestead on surveyed 
land, to the extent of one quarter section (160 acres) of land held 
at 1 dol. 25 cents the acre, or of eighty acres held at 2 dols. 50 cents. 
To obtain a homestead application must be made at the Land Office 
of the district for a definite plot of ground, and the applicant is 
required to make an affidavit that he or she is over the age of 
twenty-one, or the head of a family; that he has never borne arms 
against the Government; that the entry is made for his exclusive use 
and benefit, and for actual settlement and cultivation. A small fee 
and commission is payable when the entry is made, amounting at 
most to 16 dols. An inceptive right is vested in the settler by these 
proceedings, but the patent conveying ownership is not issued until 
the expiration of five years from the date of entry, and then only 
upon evidence that the law has been duly observed in regard to 
settlement and continuous cultivation for this term. Then upon 
payment of another small fee, not exceeding 6 dols. in any case, the 
settler receives his complete title to the homestead. If a settler 
should die before the completion of his claim, his heirs may continue 
the settlement and cultivation, and obtain title upon requisite proof 
at the proper time. 

All the provisions of this great measure, and of the Acts sub- 
sequently passed amendatory of it, are conceived in a spirit of perfect 

(1) U.S. Statutes, v., 455, 619. 
(2) U.S. Statutes, xii., 400. 
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liberality and of careful regard of the interests of the settler. The 
benefits flowing from it become every year more and more obvious. 
The principle involved in it, and the results proceeding from it, are 
in a purely politico-economicai view of special interest, and deserve 
far more attention than they have yet received. I regret that I 
cannot enlarge upon them here. 

From the Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
October, 1867, it appears that during the preceding fiscal year the 
entries under the Homestead Law covered nearly two millions of 
acres, and that “the total area of the public domain embraced by 
such entries to the 30th June, 1867, exceeds seven millions of acres, 
represented by over fifty-nine thousand farms.” ‘The wealth of 
the nation has been materially increased by the redemption of these 
seven millions of acres from the wilderness of nature, their con- 
version into cultivated farms, and the consequent augmentation of 
the agricultural products of the country.” 

But there is another feature of the system of disposal of the public 
land which indicates the foresight of the Government, and which 
has been, and still is, of the highest importance as regards the 
development of the nation, and the security of its democratic institu- 
tions. From the earliest period of the national existence it was 
resolved that settlement and education should proceed hand in hand. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, the 
Continental Congress in 1785 passed an ordinance, famous in 
American history, respecting the territory north-west of the Ohio 
River. Among the provisions of this ordinance was one establishing 
a school system, and allotting for the support of education a fund, 
to be derived from the grant of a section of six hundred and forty 
acres in each township of six miles square, so that at this early 
period one thirty-sixth portion of the public lands was set apart in 
the interest of public education. 

A similar, but even more extensive provision, has been made for 
the support of education in the new States and territories included 
within the limits of the United States since that period. In localities 
distant from large towns or political centres, the grant for schools 
has been extended to twelve hundred and eighty acres in each town- 
ship. And besides the allotments for schools, liberal provision has 
been made, in the same manner, for the support of higher seminaries 
of learning and colleges; the latest land grant for this purpose being 
that of July, 1862, for the establishment and support in each State 
of the Union of a college or colleges for education in agriculture, 
mechanics, and mining. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Wilson, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, “there be added to the quantity already conceded to the public 
land States for school purposes, the area that will pass, according to 
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the principles of existing legislation, to the organised territories when 
they shall become States, it will be found that the aggregate will 
reach seventy million five hundred and fifty-nine thousand one 
hundred and twelve acres. Besides, there have been granted for 
seminaries of learning one million two hundred and four thousand 
one hundred and sixty acres ; making an aggregate thus conceded in 
the cause of learning of seventy-one million eight hundred and three 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two acres, much of it of great 
value, and from which ample funds may be derived for the continual 
support of the great object contemplated by the munificent grant.” 

In every State laws exist, reflecting and embodying the popular 
sentiment, by which effect is given to the wise provisions of the 
Government for the promotion of popular education. Thus the 
United States makes a freewill offering to every adult emigrant not 
only of a home for himself and his family, but of gratuitous instruc- 
tion for his children. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
liberal and judicious mode of disposal of the public property of a 
nation, or one more beneficial alike to itself and to mankind at large. 

I pass over other details of the land system of the United States, 
my object in this summary being simply to give an account of those 
portions of it which have a direct interest for immigrants. 

As aliens cannot acquire valid title to real estate under the pre- 
emption and homestead laws, the privileges of which are restricted 
to citizens or those who have declared their intention to become such, 
it may be worth while to give a brief statement, from the Land 
Commissioner’s Report, of the legal steps necessary on the part of 
an alien to acquire citizenship in the United States :— 

‘« An alien, over the age of twenty-one years, may at any time after arrival 
declare before any court of record having common-law jurisdiction (with a 
clerk or prothonotary and seal) his intention to become a citizen, and to re- 
nounce for ever all foreign allegiance. The declaration must be made at least 
two years before application for citizenship.! 

‘* At the expiration of two years after the declaration, and at any time after 
five years’ residence, the party desiring naturalisation, if then not a citizen, 
denizen, or subject of any country at war with the United States, should appear 
in a court of record, and there be sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States and renounce foreign allegiance. If he possessed any hereditary 
title or order of nobility, such also must be renounced, and satisfactory proof 
produced to the court by the testimony of witnesses, citizens of the United 
States, of the five-year residence in the country, one year of which must be 
within the State or territory where the court is held, and that during the five- 
year period he was a man of good moral character and attached to the principles 
of the Constitution; whereupon he will be admitted to citizenship, and thereby 


his children under twenty-one years of age, if dwelling in the United States, 
will also be regarded as citizens.? 


‘‘ Where the alien has made his declaration and dies before being actually 


(1) U.S. Statutes, vol. iii., page 153, and vol. iv., page 69. 
(2) U.S. Statutes, vol. ii., page 155. 
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naturalised, the widow and children become citizens of the United States and 
entitled to all rights and privileges as such, upon taking the prescribed oaths.! 

‘«‘ An alien, being a minor, and under the age of twenty-one years at the time 
of arrival, who has resided in the country three years next preceding his 
majority of twenty-one years, may, after reaching such period and on five 
years’ residence, including the three years of his minority, be admitted to citi- 
zenship without a preliminary declaration of intentions, provided he then makes 
the same, averring also on oath and proving to the court that for the past three 
years it had been his intention to become a citizen; also showing the fact of his 
residence and good character.? 

‘« Children of citizens of the United States born out of the country are deemed 
citizens, the right not descending, however, to persons whose fathers never 
resided in the country ; and any woman who might legally be naturalised, mar- 
ried, or who shall be married to a citizen of the United States, is held to possess 
citizenship. 

‘* An alien twenty-one years of age and over, who has enlisted, or shall enlist, 
in the regular or volunteer armies of the United States, and be honourably dis- 
charged, may be admitted to citizenship upon his simple petition and satis- 
factory proof of one year’s residence prior to his application, accompanying the 
same with proof of good moral character and honourable discharge.” # 

Such then is the welcome offered by America to the homeless and the 
poor of other iands. 

If England had not allowed the mass of her poor to sink into a 
condition of ignorance and helplessness which greatly reduces their 
capacity to derive advantage even from emigration, there could be no 
better outlook for her superabundant population than removal to 
America. The transference of large numbers of independent and 
intelligent English men and women from the mother country to the 
United States would be a movement of population wholly in the 
interests of civilisation. The element which a large English emigra- 
tion of the better sort would add to the general current of emigra- 
tion from Europe to America would be of especial value to the new 
world, The fundamental qualities of English and American character 
in most important respects, in spite of growing external differences, 
remain essentially alike. The political and social institutions of 
England seem to be modifying themselves, through slow and difficult 
processes, into nearer affinity to American institutions. The deepest 
principles of national life in the two countries are the same. In a 
broad view, in their relation to mankind at large, their historic, 
secular interests are identical. The English race, in England and 
America, have a joint part to play in the drama of human progress. 
Everything would seem to concur in making the emigration of 
Englishmen to America the most natural, the most serviceable 
measure for the good of both countries. 

But that this may be the case the education of the common people 
of England must be brought more nearly to a level with that of the 
people of America. Cuartes Exior Norton. 

(1) U. S. Statutes, vol. ii., page 292. (2) U.S. Statutes, vol. iv., page 69. 

(8) Ibid, vol. x., page 604. (4) Ibid, vol. xii., page 597. 
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THREE subjects comprehend everything that can be brought into a 
course of instruction in English—(1) Grammar, (2) Composition 
and Rhetoric, and (3) English Literature. We have, therefore, to 
consider the respective claims of these three branches, and what 
parts of each should receive especial prominence. Much depends 
upon the parts selected; it is quite possible for a teacher, without 
travelling out of the field thus defined, to be entirely useless. 

Before entering on the subjects in detail, let us inquire whether 
there be any governing principle, any chief or crowning end, para- 
mount in settling the work of the English class-room. In proposing 
any one object as a crowning end, we are likely to find ourselves at 
once embarked in controversy. The sooner, then, we begin, the 
better. 

The end here maintained as predominant under all circumstances, 
is training in prose composition; in other words, to improve the 
pupils to the utmost in expressing themselves well, whether in 
writing or in speech. If there be any ends besides, either they 
should be ministerial to the crowning end, or, supposing them to 
have an independent value, they are to stand on one side when that 
end is concerned. The cultivation of Taste is partly ministerial to 
composition, and partly a source of enjoyment; but composition 
first, pleasure afterwards. Intellectual discipline is supposed to be 
an end; still it should be, above all other things, a discipline in the 
art of expression in languages. 

A wide scope is to be allowed to the meaning of Composition. It 
is not confined to mere business composition, nor even to that coupled 
with the expository art for the purposes of science; it takes in the 
graces and amenities of style as an art for refining social intercourse, 
and for aiding in oratory. But I do not intend it to include the 
express culture of poetical composition ; that being the speciality of 
a few, not the habitual diction of life. I would not make this exclu- 
sion absolute under all circumstances, any more than I would exclude 
the secondary ends; I mean only that these things are secondary, 
and must wait till full justice is done to what is primary. 

It is proverbially difficult to argue an end. Indeed, a final end 
cannot be argued at all; for argument consists in quoting something 
more fundamental than the point argued, which the hearers are sup- 
posed to admit. If you deliberately and consistently hold that the 
art of composing well is not the highest end of instruction in English 
—that, if not subordinate, it is at least only co-ordinate with other 
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ends, such as Taste and Intellectual Discipline—lI can have nothing 
tosay. I might adduce instances of the mention of this as a great 
and crowning end; and of its being frequently accepted in that 
character. But to the consistent and conscientious dissenter, there 
is no basis for reply. 

Nevertheless, it will be conceded, that this is one end of a leading 
kind ; and, consequently, a course of instruction that does not point 
to it in a very considerable degree is insufficient as a system of 
English teaching. Even on this qualified assumption, the following 
remarks will perhaps not be devoid of force. 

I. First, then, as to Enciish Grammar. All will admit that one 
use of English grammar is correct composition. To say the least, 
grammar is the means of making us more steady and consistent in 
our adherence to the conventions and idioms of the language, than 
the generality of us would be, if we had no grammatical training. 
It goes a little farther, and considers the quality of clearness or 
perspicuity ; but the full attention to that and to other merits comes 
under the higher department called Composition, Rhetoric, or the 
Laws of Style. 

Now, as regards Grammar, there are two questions open to debate. 
The one relates to grammar considered as an Intellectual discipline 
in a wider sense than the discipline in composition—a scientific or 
logical discipline. The second is, how early should grammar begin 
to be taught. 

The first is the greater question. The assertion is constantly 
repeated that grammar is a discipline in accurate reasoning, having 
a distinct value on that score. Indeed, more stress is frequently 
laid upon this function than upon the subservience to correctness in 
the conventions of the language. The supposed intellectual training 
of grammar is tendered as the most powerful reason for studying 
Latin, in which hardly any one has ever any occasion to compose, 
and few even to read. Yet, whether as regards English, or as 
regards Latin, Greek, or any other language, I hold that the allega- 
tion as to mental discipline is subject to very great qualifications. 

I can see two ways in which the discipline of grammar may be 
supposed to operate. For one thing, there is, in all composition, a 
necessity for fulfilling a certain number of conditions, indicated to 
some extent by general rules, which rules must be understood and 
correctly applied. You cannot write a good sentence, conveying a 
meaning, without attending to a variety of considerations; and, 
therefore, you must exert a certain amount of intelligent effort. In 
learning a foreign language, by grammar and dictionary, one is still 
more completely thrown upon the understanding and the applying of 
rules. 


Now this may be fairly called an intellectual exercise. But is it 
VOL. VI. N.S. P 
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an exercise in any way peculiar to grammar, or to language, to 
English, to Latin, or to Greek? Is it not rather the very thing 
demanded in every art and profession above the commonest manual 
labour. A clerk in a counting-house has a great many conditions to 
observe—rules to interpret and comply with. A lawyer, writing a 
business letter, or drawing up a deed, has a still larger number of 
considerations to bring together with understanding. There is no 
profession that one can be engaged in without undergoing such a 
discipline; and, in most, it is far more stringent than in grammar. 
This, therefore, is a discipline that will never be wanting to any one 
educated for a business of the smallest importance. The mistress of 
a household has abundant scope for the intelligent combining of 
means to ends, and for the application of rules to cases. 

The point to be insisted on, then, is that no study is justified 
merely by the circumstance that it contains a field for understanding 
and applying rules. We can cultivate this avocation in so many 
ways that we are never driven to seek it on grounds in other respects 
barren. It adds nothing to the recommendation of grammatical 
studies; if these have no specific utility in regard to composition by 
pen or by mouth they have no utility at all. As to the habit of over- 
coming difficulties, we need never make difficulties on purpose ; we 
can always find some work fruitful in itself, as well as calculated to 
inure us to patient and intelligent combinations. 

Besides, it does not follow that because we have gone through a 
certain training in one thing we shall transfer that training toother and 
different things. We may or we may not. The only sure discipline 
is a discipline on the very subject on which we are to be occupied. A 
clerk is trained, not by grammar, but by accounts. A medical man 
is trained, not by the Greek verb, but at the hospital. 

The other way that grammatical study may be supposed to operate 
as a mental discipline, apart from its immediate purpose, is in exem- 
plifying the processes of scientific reasoning—such as classifying, 
defining, generalising, induction, deduction, and so on. Now, this 
granted, the foregoing remarks are still to the point; there are so 
many fruitful studies, so many useful branches of knowledge, more 
or less perfectly cast in the scientific mould, that we can always 
couple utility and discipline in the same exercise. We need never 
seek for examples of scientific method in an intrinsically unprofitable 
region; the valuable forms of science may be found in conjunction 
with valuable matter. There exist fruitful studies of every grade of 
difficulty for exemplifying all the reasoning processes ; it is enough 
to instance Mathematics, the wide compass of Natural History, and 
the subjects comprised under Natural Philosophy. 

But I do not concur in the assertion that grammar is a good model 
of scientific method. I find that its definitions have long been bad, 
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and are only now in the course of being slowly amended; its induc- 
tions are still defective ; the rules are often wanting both in accuracy 
and in perspicuity, while the qualifications and exceptions are 
insufficiently worked out. Even in that future day when the subject 
shall attain its perfection, as to scientific form, it will be very 
unsuitable for initiating beginners in scientific method. Any 
science that thoroughly encompasses the vast structure of a cultivated 
language, accommodating itself to all the caprices of usage, as well as 
bodying forth the deep and subtle relationships, will not be an 
elementary science. If grammar is easy and elementary now, the 
result is gained by superficiality, by evading all serious difficulties, by 
leaving unexplained the very things most in want of explanation. 

The truth is that a certain amount of this ground is covered by the 
rules of grammar, and all the rest is left to be gathered in the detail, 
hike our English spelling. Between the two methods a pupil may be 
tolerably educated in the language; but he will not have seen any- 
thing that can be called good science. Nor could the very best 
teacher accommodate the subject to scientific or logical discipline for 
beginners. The utmost that can be gained by grammatical training 
is grammatical training; the forms of classifying, defining, induction, 
and deduction, will not start forth from the matter of language in 
that clearness of manifestation that would make them easy to apply 
to other matter—to law, to medicine, or to theology." 


(1) Extraordinary eulogiums are occasionally passed on the power of grammar rules to 
impress scientific or logical method. The pupil, it is said, has a rule set before him, with 
a certain number of examples, and has to stretch the application to new cases ; which is 
the substance of all scientific deduction. Thus, take the rule, or rules, for the formation 
of the plural. There is (1) the general rule (adding “‘s” to the singular), then (2) 
certain exceptional rules; and finally (3) a number of irregularities to be learnt piece- 
meal. This instance typifies a large part of grammar. But how many pupils, we may ask, 
conceive this process in its scientific character or method ? Most teachers would probably 
answer none at all. The comprehending of such a scheme belongs essentially to the 
post-crammatical age, and is not aided by the examples furnished in grammar. The 
ordinary pupil does not even remember the rules themselves in after life ; our knowledge 
of the greater part of the grammatical propricties is gained on the individual instances. 
We write “ babies,” not so much from the instigation of the rule learnt at school, as 
from having repeatedly seen the form in the word itself, and the close analogies, 
“ladies,” &e. 

A logical discipline, to be successful, must be worked like every other discipline ; it 
must begin with simple forms, and proceed by degrees to the complex, Easy classifica- 
tions and definitions in the first instance, succeeded by more and more difficult; and 
inductions on the same plan; deductions, first for perfect rules, and next for rules liable 
to qualifying rules and exceptions,—would be a scheme of logical discipline such as a 
young pupil might follow. But now in teaching a subject having other ends in view, we 
cannot obtain the indispensable gradation from the simple to the complex ; we are just 
as likely to have, at the very outset, the most complicated instances of logical method. 
Thus, the grammarian, in first starting, has to settle the Parts of Speech: of them he 
must commence with the definition and classification of Nouns, whereby he is already 
plunged into complex defining and cross classifications, which are by far too subtle and 
difficult to be presented as the first introduction to logic. They may be intelligible as 
grammar, but certainly not beyond. 


P22 
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The conclusion, therefore, on the whole, is that grammar has no 
secondary end that needs to be taken into account in estimating its 
educational value. In so far as it does not serve the primary end of 
aiding us in the use of our own language, it has no reason of 
existence. 

There is a second question connected with grammar, viz., at what 
age should it be entered upon? The answer is, as soon as a pupil 
can be made to comprehend the structure and parts of a Sentence. 
When you can explain with effect that every communication by 
speech takes the form of a sentence, that a sentence is made up of a 
subject and a predicate, that the predicate may be completed by an 
object, and that both subject and object may be qualified by secondary 
words—when all this can be understood, grammar can be under- 
stood. You have then, and not till then, a basis for the Parts of 
Speech ; and all the rest will easily follow. But to define a Noun 
without reference to the Sentence is futile and misleading: and, if 
grammar had any efficacy in suggesting scientific method, such a 
definition would only pervert and corrupt the reasoning faculties. 
To call a Noun “the name of a person, place, or thing,”—John, 
London, book,—is not even a decent approximation; it is not a 
respectable compromise. If all nouns were names of objects in the 


concrete,—as man, skylark, town, table,—the definition, although still 
taking the wrong aspect, would not be so far from including the 


things. But as, in addition to these concretes of the outer world, 
we have the whole vocabulary of mind—love, passion, conscience, 
thought, &c.—which no pupil could recognise as persons, or as 
places, or as things; also the vocabulary of actions as expressed by 
nouns—work, cry, flow, drive, and so on; and farther the abstrac- 
tions, as time, space, goodness, beauty :—-you must pass in silence 
probably the largest half of the noun vocabulary, or else drop the 
definition, or, finally, slip into the real definition, that is, the posi- 
tion of the noun as subject or as object of the sentence. 

A final word as to grammar. If the sole end of the grammatical 
system is correctness in composition, there is yet much to be done 
in accommodating our grammars to the end. An extensive technical 
machinery has been contrived, and we are still adding to it; but 
there is no corresponding zeal in directing it to guide composition. 
Of recent additions, I may instance the Analysis of the Sentence, 
which is the indispensable complement of the whole grammatical 
structure system, as giving the only basis of the parts of speech. 
It has a farther utility in calling attention to the structure of sen- 
tences. But why should attention be called to this matter ? Mainly, 
as I conceive, to help us to see the difference between a good sentence 
and a bad one. It may serve the additional end of enlarging our stock 
of sentence forms, so as to increase our compass of effective expres- 
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sion. Yet, to neither purpose has Analysis been as yet studiously 
directed. Very admirable manuals of Analysis are now to be had ; 
indeed, the formule are brought almost to an ideal perfection. Yet 
we seldom employ the new nomenclature to say—‘ this form of 
sentence is good,” “that is bad ;” “this is adapted for our use, that 
for another ;” ‘this is a form that might be beneficially extended,” and 
soon. Now, until we proceed to this farther stage, the machinery 
is otiose (excepting always the bearing on the Parts of Speech). It 
has capabilities not turned to account. Mr. Dalgleish has contrived 
a valuable supplement to Analysis, in the form of Synthesis ; which 
still farther seems to impress the mind with the parts and organisa- 
tion of sentences. Yet even this does not bring us up to the main 
chance—the discrimination of good and evil in sentence structure. 

Another recent addition to grammar is the subject of Derivation, 
in its two branches—the Sources of the Vocabulary, and the Compo- 
sition of Words. The Sources of the Vocabulary must be considered 
as curious rather than as practically useful; for, although susceptible 
of being rendered useful as well as curious,much of that remains 
to be done. Generally speaking, the history of a word does not 
add to our knowledge of its meaning; our only safe guide is present 
use. Much information as to national history and manners may be 
gained from noting the changes in the meaning of words; still, the 
English master has a more urgent vocation than being the historian 
of national customs. Moreover, that subject does not seem to need a 
special tutor, or the intervention of the living voice. Any branch 
of knowledge that happens to be perfectly easy to an ordinary mind, 
and at the same time possesses a self-sustaining interest or charm, 
may very well dispense with the schoolmaster. This remark will be 
again called for, ere we are done; and we might extend it beyond 
our present object. It applies most emphatically, for example, to 
the whole department of History; which might be learned, one 
would suppose, from such writers as Arnold, Macaulay, Milman, 
Grote, Carlyle, and Kinglake, by every person of fair attainments 
and mature age, without either professor or coach. 

In attending to the Sources of the Vocabulary, there is one inci- 
dental advantage,—to impress the memory with the vocables them- 
selves, which is a very large part of our cultivation in language. 
The effect, however, that any teaching can have upon this immense 
acquisition is surprisingly small. Our command of vocables is an 
attainment spreading itself over the whole life ; the English teacher 
has but a moderate share in it, as could be proved by an arithmetical 
computation. We imbibe vocables most readily when we are intensely 
interested with anything that we hear or read, and the teacher has 
occasional opportunities of operating in this way, as well as by mere 
dunning and repetition. Yet, unless the course of English were 
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extended much beyond its present limits, the whole efficacy of teach- 
ing in this matter is too confined to be taken into account in the 
education of a cultivated person. 

A farther subject of no small interest, connected with the sources 
of words is General Philology. In learning a foreign language, this 
may be an aid to the memory of vocables; in learning our own 
language, the utility in this way is but slender. I do not think 
that the English teacher has time to spare for this department: its 
bearing on his chief end is too remote. What has been above 
remarked as to the immediate sources of words, and the small con- 
nection between these and present use, applies with far greater force 
to the first origin of speech. That subject is eminently calculated 
to stimulate the curiosity of the mature man, and a teacher may 
occasionally advert to it, just as a lecturer in Physiology may make 
a passing allusion to the Darwinian doctrine of development. 

The other part of Derivation, now worked up in our grammars 
to a high pitch of completeness, is the Composition of Words—the 
addition of endings and of prefixes to the primary roots, whereby 
there are formed new vocables with various shades of meaning. In 
favour of this study, can be pleaded a high practical utility—the 
avoiding of aclass of serious errors. No fault is commoner than 
the misuse of suffixes. Jf consistency in this point had been studied, 
we should not have the word “sensible” employed to signify “ pos- 
sessing good sense;” the termination has a passive force, and 
the word should mean only what can be felt, as, a sensible taste, 
an insensible pressure. Now by arraying under each suffix, and 
each prefix, a series of characteristic examples, we enable the 
pupils to make their induction as to the prevailing signification, and 
so to check themselves in deviating from the consistency of the 
language in a matter of some importance. 

There is also, in this exercise, a certain small contribution to 
the storing up of the vocables. 

II. Leaving grammar, strictly so called, we have next to consider 
the higher Composition, Rurroric, or SryLz, comprehending all 
the rules, maxims and suggestions for rendering language more 
effective. To be grammatical is one thing; to be perspicuous, 
terse, or unctuous, is another thing. Not that there is any hard 
line between the two departments; references to perspicuity occur 
under the grammar rules, as in the Order of Words under Syntax, 
while grammarians often introduce ultra- grammatical precepts 
concerning style. Nevertheless the subject is so large, and so 
ramified, that, under whatever name, it should take an independent 
start, leaving grammar decisively behind it. 

Now of all the subjects proposed to the attention of the English 
master or professor, this is, to my mind, the chief. At the stage we 
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are supposing, the pupil should be done with grammar; and there 
remain therefore only the two departments—Composition and 
Literature. Of these, Composition is out of sight the superior. It 
expresses emphatically the very thing that we all want to do,—to 
compose well, whatever may be our end in composing. Few persons 
tolerably educated commit errors in grammar; every one is open 
to be indefinitely improved in style. 

This is the subject of the science named Rueroric, of which 
Aristotle presented the first methodical handling. Not much was 
added to what he laid down till the treatises of Campbell and Blair 
in the last century; from whom, together with Aristotle, Whately 
derived the chief part of his Rhetoric. Under the less sounding 
title, “ English Composition,” we have had a great many manuals 
of the same tenor; professing to lay down rules, over and above 
those of grammar, for effective composition in the different depart- 
ments of style. 

Now I hold that the foremost task of the English master is to 
apply, and to extend, the code of instructions in this very wide 
region. Should he find that there is nothing of any great conse- 
quence to be said on it, he has, as,I conceive, no vocation at all. 
In proportion as he is equipped here, he is an English teacher. 

The work of discriminating excellence from defect in all kinds 
of composition is a great professional accomplishment, just like the 
law ; the reducing of the modes of excellence, and the corresponding 
defects, to general heads, with appropriate examples, is the English 
master’s outfit in his art. He must know the whole compass of 
assignable rules, and the limits where each rule ceases to operate. 
He must have a mind practised, up to the rapidity of an instinct, in 
discriminating good and evil in composition, in showing how the 
good may become better, and the better, best. As teachers we are 
nothing, if not critical. It passes our means to impart to our 
pupils the affluence of the language; but we can, even within our 
brief curriculum, do much to exercise them in the sense of good and 
evil; we can leave an abiding impression of what to avoid, such as 
will be afterwards present in their own attempts at composition, and 
the observance of which will finally engender a habit of excellence 
in style. 

The teaching of the classics is illustrative here. The reading of 
the Latin authors at school is accompanied with a series of instructions 
as to the minute structure of the language, which have been gathered 
up and recorded by grammarians, critics, and teachers, since the 
revival of letters. We have a great many manuals of Latin prose, 
containing these critical minutis, intended to indoctrinate the pupil 
into the force and the elegance of Latin expression. I doubt whether 
there has yet been produced with reference to our own tongue so 
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extensive a series of observations for guiding a pupil to a high order 
of English composition as those existing for Latin composition. 
What is more curious still, there are certain points attended to in a 
marked manner in Latin and Greek, having a counterpart in English, 
and not at all attended to there. The best example of this is the 
participial construction. In Latin, and still more in Greek, the pupil 
is carefully taught the conversion of clauses with a finite verb, into 
participial phrases, either in the absolute case, or as is so easy in 
Greek, in apposition with the main clause. Now if there be one thing 
more than another where our composition is universally defective, it 
is in the excessive use of relatives, and in the neglect to get rid of 
them by a participial construction. I speak from deliberate and long- 
continued observation when I say that probably every writer uses 
more relatives than is necessary, and under circumstances where their 
accumulation must be a felt incumbrance. The heavy relatives 
“who” and “which” are the incubus of English composition. They 
give an Act-of-Parliament heaviness to what the writer earnestly 
desires to be light and easy. Yet how seldom does it occur to any- 
body to imitate the classical modes of reducing their number. 
Instead of “the man who wants to buy salt,” how many unemployed 
substitutes are there ? “the man wanting to buy salt,” “ the man in 
want of salt,” “the purchaser of salt,” and so on. When “that” 
can be employed, the effect is not so heavy ; yet even then, we can 
often do better. Says Addison, “A man of polite imagination is let 
into a great many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of 
receiving.” Express it thus, “‘a great many pleasures not open to the 
vulgar,” and you substitute terseness for a drawl. 

I have chosen one illustration out of scores to show that we are not 
as yet half alive to the minutiz of English construction. I might 
advert in much greater detail to points connected with the sentence, 
capable of being ascertained and formulated with great precision, but 
hitherto almost wholly neglected. The unavoidable looseness of our 
sentences, as compared with Latin and Greek, is habitually allowed 
to be worse than it need be. Qualifying clauses, which should come 
first, are left to dangle at the end. The fatal word “ which ” is a lure 
to add on to a sentence what does not belong to it, violating unity 
as well as the periodic structure. Scarcely any attention is paid to 
the effective disposition of the essential and emphatic clauses of a 
period. The formule for analysing sentences, I repeat, have never been 
used to teach how to make a good sentence. 

It is not to be expected that, with so many omissions in regard to 
the sentence, we should be in a high state of advancement in the 
rhetoric of the Paragraph. Many good paragraphs have been written, 
especially in recent times; but the bad far outnumber the good. Yet 
there are obvious laws that, if attended to, would diminish the 
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number of defective paragraphs. These laws should be sought out, 
exemplified, and enforced by the English teacher. 

There is also much to be done in pointing out the special merits 
and defects of the different kinds of composition, as Description, 
Narration, Exposition, Persuasion. Every one of these branches has 
laws of its own, which do not come by instinct ; they have never yet 
been fully complied with by any one. Exposition, for example, has 
made great advances since the Elizabethan times ; many works have 
been produced realising a high pitch of excellence in this line. Yet 
the general standard is very low, and one consequence is to retard the 
dissemination of knowledge and science in the community. The 
very best expounders will be found stumbling the moment they are 
scrutinised by the light of principles that, when stated, are almost 
self-evident. 

Such are a few indications of the subject-matter of English 
teaching in its highest aim of making people better composers by 
pen, or by mouth. Some remarks may next be offered on the best 
kind of exercises in composition. There is much to be said on this 
point, and nobody should insist upon a very narrow method, because 
different teachers may bring about, the end in different ways. The 
one principle that I would chiefly urge is to make exercises as far as 
possible exercises of language, and not exercises either of information 
or of invention. In short, the pupil should not have to go far in 
search of his matter. Indeed, I am convinced that, as a rule, the 
matter should be supplied in some one shape, and the requirement 
should be to transtorm it into some other shape. The English 
master, as such, has to do with the thought to be expressed, only 
as affording opportunities for expression. Given a certain meaning, 
it is his business to compare the different ways of rendering that 
meaning, and to point out the merits and demerits of each. He 
should not confine himself to feeble, inaccurate, or obsolete matter, 
because such matter would not serve his main purpose of aiding in 
the worthy expression of important meanings. 

Holding these views, then, I cannot but entertain great doubts as 
to the value of essay writing or theme writing, considered as a 
discipline in style. The finding of the material absorbs half or 
more than half of the pupil’s attention, so that the consideration of 
the style is quite secondary and subsidiary : in fact, such essays belong 
to scientific rather than to literary classes. Besides, the writer neces- 
sarily travels over a wide compass of expression, and commits more 
faults and inadvertences than it is possible for the teacher to take 
notice of; so that the great mass must go uncorrected. Of course 
this evil is at its maximum with the junior pupil, and might be 
very much reduced at the end of a long training: at which point 
the essay system might cease to be objectionable. 
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Assuming, then, that except for the higher pupils, the matter 
should be as far as possible provided and the task consist in expres- 
sing it, we have still a choice of various kinds of exercises. We may 
give a poetical passage to be rendered into prose. We may give a 
condensed statement to be expanded, or a diffuse statement to be 
condensed. We may prescribe a subject, and give the heads and 
illustrations ; this is a good form of exercise for public examinations 
in English. We may choose a theme familiar to the pupils, asking 
them to give an account of something that they know, some book 
they have read, some incidents of their own, or to describe a place 
that they are acquainted with. These modes are free from some of 
the objections of essay writing; but, as regards the junior pupils, 
they all labour more or less under the difficulty of being adequately 
criticised or corrected; they are sure to manifest a number of faults 
that cannot be fully taken notice of. I greatly prefer, for the earlier 
stages, some form of exercise containing but few requirements, or 
aiming at some definite merit of composition ; in which case a thorough 
corrective criticism is possible. 

While wishing to leave great latitude to the teacher, subject to a 
few main considerations, I will point out the kind of exercise that 
seems to me to combine the greatest number of advantages to pupils 
generally. It is to give out passages of good authors for criticism 
and correction, each passage being chosen with a view to raising 
questions suitable to the progress of the pupils. A sentence or a 
paragraph is prescribed for examination and amendment ; the pupil 
is required to show its merits and its defects, sentence by sentence, 
and to re-cast all the defective parts. The points involved are thus 
so far circumscribed that every one of them can be adverted to by 
the teacher ; all the merits of the passage can be brought to light, and 
all the defects remedied. Not only is this a good testing exercise, 
but it is one of the very best means of imparting instruction in the 
first instance. An exegesis of a well-composed passage from a 
good modern author is as good an opportunity as can be afforded 
of awakening the pupils to the excellences and the deficiencies of 
style. 

And here let me remark that I intend no disrespect to our most 
distinguished writers when I say that, in their very best passages, 
along with much to be stamped with approbation, the critical English 
teacher will discover something to be improved. In point of fact, no 
man is as yet possessed of all the laws of good writing; even if a 
man knew them all he could seldom find time to embody them in 
a work of any length; and, finally, most of our great writers have 
some peculiar bias or idiosyncrasy, which has to be pointed out in 
setting them up as models. Macaulay is too antithetical ; De Quincey 
is excessive in the classical part of the vocabulary; Carlyle, while 
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exhibiting the copiousness of the language in a marvellous degree, 
indulges in peculiarities that are not for others to imitate. 

The reasons why these critical exercises should be chiefly derived 
from good modern authors will be given under the remarks to be 
made on the third division of the course of English—namely, 
EnGLisH LirERaTURE. 

In this wide field we have first the claim of the early English 
authors—those before Chaucer. If the criterion of utility is allowed, 
they may be soon disposed of. It is scarcely supposable that a 
student of this day should get one useful hint from the whole mass 
of these authors put together. They belong partly to the history of 
the language, and partly to the history of the country. They are 
proper to be published, edited, and commented on; they enter into 
the department of curious reading for the grown man; ‘they do 
not belong, farther than by cursory allusion, to the schoolmaster, 
hemmed in as he is at the present moment within such narrow limits 
of time. Either they do not require, or they are not susceptible of, 
the master’s aid. They will be read, without any teaching, by those 
whose taste lies that way ; and scarce any teaching could give them 
interest where it is not native to the student. 

In Chaucer, we have the real beginning of the literary eminence 
of our country. No reading man would dispense with Chaucer. 
But is an English master justified in taking up much time with 
him? True, he is so far charged with obsolete phraseology and forms, 
that he cannot be read without the assistance of a commentary. But 
is it not sufficient that his text should be edited and explained, and 
his beauties indicated in printed annotations ? When you are suffi- 
ciently matured for the enjoyment of poetry of any kind, you will 
take delight in reading Chaucer for yourself, with no other aid but 
the notes of the “able editor.” You will also find abundance of 
reviews and criticisms of Chaucer, written in a perfectly intelligible, 
and even attractive style, which you need no one by your elbow to 
expound. Doubtless the discussions on Chaucer’s metre are a little 
dry, and might be the better for a coach; but I should say to the 
person that could not master the point without such help, that neither 
he nor mankind at large would be much worse if he left the matter 
alone. 

It will be obvious that this line of remark upon Chaucer has an 
application far wider; that at least it extends to all the great poets. 
I mean it to be so extended. I hold that an English poet that has 
not of himself sufficient attractions to be read, understood, and 
relished, without the prelections of a University professor, is by that 
very fact a failure. He undertakes to charm the sense and fill the 
imagination of the ordinary reader, without more effort of study than 
is repaid on the spot at the moment; his return for any labour 
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expended on him is immediate or nothing. Any special difficulties 
ensuing from remoteness of age, from the wide scope of his imagery, 
or from any accidental defects of his composition, may be removed 
by his elegant and admiring commentator, or be redeemed by his 
irresistible charms in other respects. If we are to allow a coach in 
addition to the editor and the review critic, the popular evening 
lecturer is quite enough. The youthful pupil’s forenoon hours are 
too precious for this kind of work. 

Let us come now to modern English, dating from Elizabeth. Here 
we have our greatest poet, and some of our greatest names in prose. 
Let us first dispose of the poet. I speak with the common sentiment 
of profound homage to the genius of Shakespeare. Every one that 
has been in any way alive to his greater flights, will admit, I think, 
that they raise and distend the intellect beyond any existing com- 
positions. In this respect their power is little dependent on the 
commentator. If there be any one qualified to add much to the 
force of the Shakespearian passages, it is the great actor and elocu- 
tionist ; and even without these, he will continue to exercise his 
potency. I could not vote to tax the nation for coaching Hamlet and 
Macbeth. 

Of the prose writers of Elizabeth, I listen with amazement to any 
one recommending Hooker. Why, the men that superseded Hooker, 
in every conceivable merit of thought and of style, are themselves 
superseded. In John Austin we are, at least, three removes from 
the “fustian” of Hooker. So long as the union of Church and 
State is a living question, Hooker will deserve to be looked back to, 
and perhaps admired, for his “judiciousness” in suggesting the 
needful compromises in that knotty relationship ; but for every other 
purpose he is left far behind. 

Bacon still contains a certain amount of unexhausted interest, yet 
his style has more to avoid than to imitate. He has given birth to 
expressions that will be immortal in our language; and there are 
perhaps occasional felicities that have not become hackneyed. But 
the modern student may be satisfied with a few specimens of his 
peculiar genius. 

I will not go on farther in allusions to particular authors, because 
the drift of the remarks will now be apparent. I cannot admit 
the necessity of going back to Elizabeth for studying style ; and the 
objections would apply, although with decreasing force, to the ages 
succeeding. Even the great prose authors of the seventeenth century 
before Cowley and Dryden are wholly unsuited as guides to com- 
position. Milton’s prose contains stupendous bursts, worthy of his 
genius, but the structural part is in no respect to be commended. I 
should not be hard upon any one that found Barrow unreadable, and 
Tillotson the same. Cowley, Temple, and Dryden, succeeded by the 
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men of Queen Anne, greatly alter the state of the case. Still these 
are not the best masters of prose; the language did not culminate 
with them. Allowing for temporary mannerisms, English prose has 
improved steadily to the present hour. What then is the obvious 
course of the student? Is it not to devote himself to the men that 
realise the highest excellences before looking at inferior men? And 
the course of the student is also the course of the teacher. The 
great contemporary writers are to be first sought out. They are not 
perfect, anyone of them; but the knowing teacher can turn their 
imperfections to good account. He has, as I conceive, no better 
line of instruction, no better exercise, than to discriminate the good 
from the less good in the most advanced of our literary composers. 
With them he should commence, and be principally conversant. He 
may go back and use, in decreasing percentage, the previous writers 
for a century and half, or two centuries; but he will find an in- 
creasing difficulty in remodelling, to ideal excellence, their sentences 
and paragraphs. Such, at least, has been my experience. 

As regards then a course of English Literature, I hold that, in so 
far as it is an elegant critical excursus, wherein the historian vies 
with his subject authors in elegance and sparkle, being himself a 
literary artist—there is no need of enouncing all that from the pro- 
fessor’s chair. The pupil should have it in print, and appropriate it 
in his own chair. The English teacher’s concern with the literature 
of the past is to extract from it everything that is of value for improving 
the diction of the pupils, and in that view the present, and not the 
past, is his mainstay. The situation is illustrated in the quaint 
innuendo of the old historian, Fuller, on Selden, the antiquarian, 
who was not a despiser of this world’s goods. ‘ Selden,” says Fuller, 
“possessed a number of coins of the Roman emperors, and a good 
many more of our recent English kings.” The wealth, and purity, 
and correctness of our diction may be found, in connection with our 
most improved thinking, and our living sources of interest, in the 
great writers of our own generation. From them in point of fact, 
and in spite of all declamation about the old wells of pure English, 
we each derive our chief education in style; and the teacher, lending 
himself to the actual fact, can very much aid our progress in appro- 
priating the best, and avoiding the inferior, forms of these exemplary 
writers. He certainly should know a good deal of the past; he 
should be ready with allusions to the forms and diction of all periods 
of modern English. He could, in his own way, and having the main 
chance always before him, review the history of literature in a 
manner most instructive. But when a man gets into literary 
criticism at large, the temptation to deviate into matters that have 
no value for the predominating end of a teacher of English, is far 
beyond the lure of alcohol, tobacco, or any sensual stimulation. He 
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runs into digressions on the life, the character, the likings and 
dislikings, the quarrels and the friendships of his authors; and even 
gets involved in their doctrines and controversies. Now the critic of 
Milton’s prose, if he is set up to teach English composition, ought to 
have nothing to say to the question of divorce, or to the merits and 
demerits of the Cromwellian supremacy. He should view Milton as 
a sentence-maker, a paragraph composer, a rhetorician, a master of 
the English vocabulary; all the rest can be gained from other 
sources, and out of school hours. 

Throughout the foregoing remarks I have been obliged to keep 
strictly in view our peculiar situation, as having so very little time to 
impart what is really a vast acquisition. The dead languages have 
as yet such a hold of the ground that only a mere corner can be got 
for our living tongue. Doubtless, if we had a share of the many 
hours devoted in the schools to Greek and Latin, we should not have 
to pronounce so severe an exclusion of Anglo-Saxon, of Elizabethan 
and seventeenth-century men, and of all the elegant literature of 
criticism, and in general of whatever is immediately pleasing in our 
subject. We might allow now and then a short digression, a 
momentary indulgence, in what we have so sternly reserved for the 
evening fireside, or the popular lecture. But such enlargement of 
our time and our opportunities as may one day arise from the collapse 
of the ancient languages, will be of small consequence, in my judg- 
ment, if it is not accompanied with the clear and firm conviction 
that the one thing needful, the ruling motive of an English master, 
is to discipline his pupils in the best modern English prose. 

ALEXANDER Barn. 








THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuapter XXIII, 


We left the burly Mrs. Upjohn in the solitude of her boudoir, 
hatching her schemes of vengeance, and weaving the first meshes of 
a net to entrap the unsuspecting enemy. That seductive advertise- 
ment lay before her, promising the services of a private detective, 
and other useful offices. of the same ambiguous character, on the 
nature of which she mused and mused until she saw no end of satis- 
factions and advantages to which they might possibly be turned. 
Perhaps, had her husband been at home, she might have hesitated 
about the decisive step she now took; but in truth he never stood 
much in her way in any of her proceedings, for no man in London 
ever knew less of what went on in his own house than Mr. Upjohn. 
As to her daughter, Mr. Blackadder had, much to his credit, written 
seriously to her in consequence of what he had heard from Mr. 
Cosie, and she had kept a little better watch and ward on her tongue 
ever since, while still sharing, as she had done for years, her mother’s 
grudges against her aunt. The consequence was that Mrs. Upjohn 
had latterly been rather isolated in her own family on the Rowley 
question, and began to feel the want of a new ally on whom she 
could reckon more confidently than on Miss Cateran, who always 
preserved more or less of an independent attitude. 

In short, the step must be taken. She sat down and answered 
the advertisement, requesting the gentleman who followed the pro- 
fession of private investigation to call upon her at eleven o’clock the 
next day, an hour when she knew her daughter would not be at 
home. The letter written, she went out and committed it with her 
own hand to the nearest receiver. The remainder of the day she 
passed in a state of palpitating anxiety, the chief employment of her 
thoughts being, in what shape to put the communications she must 
make to her agent, and what precise services to require from him. 
She expected Miss Cateran to dinner, but she never came. Her 
daughter returned late in the day, and went soon out again with some 
of her friends, so that Mrs. Upjohn had plenty of leisure and quiet to 
arrange her ideas. 

The next day came, the appointed hour came ; and it had hardly 
struck, when the visitor’s bell rang. Had any one been in the 
street, observing the person who rang it, he might have noticed 
that, although dressed like a gentleman, he seemed to deliberate for 
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an instant whether to pull the visitors’ bell or the servants’. He 
might, perhaps, have noticed also that while he waited for the door 
to open he stood close to it and with his back to the street, as if 
he was not particularly desirous that any one passing by should 
recognise him. 

Mrs. Upjohn had told her footman that she expected a person that 
morning on some business of her husband’s, and that he was to be 
shown into her boudoir. This was a pretty little room opening on a 
return upon the first landing-place, and had a communication also 
by a private stair with the back drawing-room, through a door 
which, to the eye, was only one of the ornamented panels into which 
the wall was divided. Naturally expecting to have to deal with a 
person of a low description, Mrs. Upjohn was agreeably surprised 
when a grave, middle-aged, middle-sized man was shown in, of 
respectable and almost gentleman-like appearance; his features 
shrewd and highly intelligent, as might have been expected from 
his calling, and both his manners and language indicating a con- 
siderable amount of education. His hair was black, and, being 
rather too glossy for his years, suggested the possibility of a dye, or 
a wig; he had no whiskers; his lips were to large for the mouth to 
be handsome, but they were redeemed by something humorous that 
hovered about them; and his piercing grey eyes, which had a trick, 
or infirmity of winking, seemed capable of pleasautry while express- 
ing the penetration and vigilance of his profession. 

Mr. Leonard (for that was the name he bore) saluted the lady 
‘with a profound obeisance as he entered her cosy crypt, and, at the 
same time, with a comprehensive survey, which no doubt took in 
the full-blown roses on her cheeks, the amplitude of her person, her 
sparkling eyes, her hair, as black as his own, the rich green silk she 
rustled in, the white lace shawl that toned down the green, and, 
perhaps, even the rings that glowed on her rather short and stumpy 
fingers, as completely as the reconnaissance with which she simul- 
taneously honoured him. 

“Be so good, sir, as to take a seat,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with a 
half-assumed air of dignified distress. 

Instead of obeying, Mr. Leonard looked warily round the 
boudoir. 

“As our business, madam,” he said, in a low tone, “is of course 
secret, you will excuse me if I bolt the door, and ask you if there is 
any other access to this apartment.” 

Mrs. Upjohn immediately rose, and, without saying a word, 
secured the other communication already described. 

“T am the only member of my family in the house at this 
moment,”’ she said, as she resumed her seat. 

“Mr. Upjohn is down in Cornwall, I presume,” said Mr. Leonard. 
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“You surprise me very much,” said the lady, with a little start; 
“how did you find out that?” 

Mr. Leonard smiled, winked, and answered—‘“ Very simply, 
madam; the ‘London Directory’ informed me that this house 
belonged to Mr. John Upjohn, and the newspapers this morning 
stated that he was about to stand for the borough of Penrose. If 
your business, madam, is electioneering, I may as well tell you at 
once that it is not in our line.” 

“Oh, no, sir, my business is very different,” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“Then, madam, you will be so good as to tell your tale,”—-and as 
he spoke he produced a note-book from a pocket in the breast of his 
coat, opened a virgin page, and leaning forwards with his pencil in 
his hand in attitude of marked attention, prepared to minute the 
particulars of the lady’s statement. 

She faltered and hesitated, applied her handkerchief to her dry 
eyes, but felt at the same time most unaffectedly embarrassed. What 
with Mr. Leonard’s formal preparations and the difficulties which 
she had never experienced before, even in her communings with 
Miss Cateran, of unfolding all the little spites and jealousies over 
which she had so long brooded, Mrs. Upjohn felt at this moment as 
if she was about to expose herself instead of exposing Mrs. Rowley, 
—as if she stood in the presence of an austere confessor, not of a 
mercenary confident, and was compelled to make a shameful avowal, 
instead of bringing accusations and complaining of her wrongs. For 
a single instant her rancour forsook her precisely when she wanted 
such a stimulant most. Just when she had prepared herself for the 
part of injured innocence, she felt for the first time a hazy conscious- 
ness of the true character of the proceedings she was taking. But it 
was only a passing weakness; she rallied immediately, and so com- 
pletely as even to turn her momentary embarrassment to account. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, “‘ excuse my emotion, but it is so hard to 
bring one’s-self to relate things affecting the reputation of members 
of one’s own family.” 

“There is a cupboard in most houses, ma’am, with a skeleton in 
it; I know as much of such houses and such cupboards as any man. 
I feel for your distress, ma’am; but, as I often say to ladies in your 
painful situation, there is always the consolation of doing your 
duty.” 

Mr. Leonard was evidently a master of pathos, and he delivered 
this little speech with admirable unction. 

“Only for that, Mr. Leonard, only for that,”—-she raised her 
handkerchief again to her eyes instead of finishing the sentence, and 
Mr. Leonard took the opportunity of winking, though there was 
nobody to wink at. 

“Now, madam,” he said, when she was again composed, “a ques- 
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tion or two, suggested by my long official experience, will perhaps 
save you a great deal of trouble. This skeleton of yours, is it in 
your own house ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In whose ?” 

“In the family of my brother-in-law who lives in Paris.” 

“In Paris—all right—we have a branch of our business there, 
which I manage myself; it is only a fortunate accident I am in 
London. Your brother-in-law’s name, if you please.” 

“ Mr. Thomas Rowley.” 

As answer followed answer Mr. Leonard took them down in a kind 
of short-hand with the rapidity of an expert. 

“Ts Mr. Rowley the wronged, or the wrong-doer ?” 

“ Oh, the wronged, the wronged,—deceived, betrayed, surrounded 
by enemies.”’ 

“ His wife is not one of them, by any chance ?” 

A slow and sorrowful movement of the lady’s head sufficiently 
answered the question. 

“T see, I see,” said Mr. Leonard; “and perhaps now I shall not 
be far wrong in conjecturing that where there is a guilty lady there 
is a gay gentleman in the case—may I ask the party’s name ?” 

« Alexander, an attorney.” 

“ You are acquainted with him ?” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Leonard, I have no acquaintances in that line.” 

“ You are quite right, Mrs. Upjohn ; they are a bad lot in general: 
a French wit says the attorneys have a devil all to themselves. 
What Alexander is he ?” 

“Son of Alexander and Moffat—Moffat who ruined so many 
people: old Alexander committed suicide.” 

“ No, madam, allow me to set you right; Moffat ruined nobody, 
and old Alexander died of remorse, not by his own hand—remorse 
for having ruined} Moffat, whom I knew as well as I know myself. 
Moffat absconded, and took all his partner’s knaveries on himself to 
save his family from ruin. Show me another instance of such noble 
self-devotion. ‘Do that,’ as the poet says, ‘and tread on Greek and 
Roman greatness.’ It was grand, ma’am, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, very grand indeed,” replied Mrs. Upjohn, caring very little 
how it was, but astonished at this unexpected specimen of theatrical 
talent in a private detective. 

“But to return to business, madam,—where is Mrs. Rowley at 
present ?” 

«“ Shamming ill, sir, at this moment at the Cavendish, in Jermyn 
Street, while her husband is at death’s door in the Rue St. Honoré, 
in Paris.” 

«‘ Are his eyes open or shut, ma’am ?” 
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“ Not quite shut, sir, but I fear only half open.” 

“And you want them opened wide, ma’am—wide as a church 
door ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Leonard, you anticipate everything; your sagacity 
helps me wonderfully.” 

“We always wish to save ladies in your painful position as much 
trouble as possible ; but now I must ask you to tell me more particu- 
larly what it is you want us to do.” 

“Oh, Mr. Leonard, Mr. Leonard, I only want to save my family 
from disgrace; I only want to have guilt exposed and punished.” 

“ Yes, of course, ma’am; we take all that for granted. Come, I 
know what you want. In the first place, to have the movements of 
the guilty parties watched.” 

“ Yes, yes; that’s it.” 

‘“‘ Evidence of crim. con.,in short, madam. You have collected some 
facts already, perhaps.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes; most important ones,” replied Mrs. Upjohn ; and 
now, having regained her self-possession, she gave Mr. Leonard a 
copious but confused account of all the little incidents with which 
the reader is already acquainted, some of which he made a note of, 
others he treated rather contemptuously, either that he perceived 
their intrinsic insignificance, or that it was not his cue to seem 
to attach much weight to facts not discovered by his own investi- 
gation. 

“T trust you will understand and believe, sir,” she said, as he was 
putting up his note-book, “that I am acting purely in the interests 
of decency, and for the credit of the family.” 

“T honour your spirit, madam, and I admire your conduct. I 
only regret that there should be no recompense for a lady of your 
high principles but the approval of your conscience.” He paused a 
moment, and then added deliberately, with a new meaning in his 
eye, and the most piercing look he had yet given his client. “TI 
don’t perceive, from all you have told me, that you have the slightest 
pecuniary interest in exposing and punishing this profligate woman. 
As you say Mr. Rowley is at death’s door, allow me to ask how his 
property is to go upon his demise.” 

“He has made a will, I understand, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property to his wife, with large legacies to his daughters.” 

“To his wife!’ exclaimed Mr. Leonard, with another theatrical 
burst; “to that monster !—that Lucretia!” 

‘“‘ Her christian name is Fatima, sir, not Lucretia.” 

Mrs. Upjohn’s reading was not extensive enough to know anything 
of any Lucretias, ancient or modern. Mr. Leonard smiled and 
winked while he inserted the name of Fatima in his tablets. 

“ All I can say, madam,” he added, “ is that it will be a deplorable 
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thing if Mr. Rowley’s property goes to his profligate and faithless 
wife.” 

“So it is arranged, I understand,” faltered Mrs. Upjohn, trembling 
all over with the new set of emotions excited by the sudden touch on 
the string of another passion which had hitherto been lying almost 
in a dormant state under her thirst for revenge. 

“ Well, madam, I say no more; it is for you to fix your objects, 
for us to confine ourselves to them, and execute them to the best of 
our ability. So we shall humbly limit our attention at present to 
the seventh commandment.” 

‘For the present, if you please,” said Mrs. Upjohn, too agitated 
to be able to follow, on the moment, the new range of ideas opened 
to her by her privy counsellor. 

Mr. Leonard now rose, and so much had he imposed on his 
employer by the rapidity with which he had grasped her case, 
looking almost iike a power of divination, as well as by his happy 
command of language and illustration, that she contemplated him 
(notwithstanding his winks and nods, and other peculiarities of the 
same stamp) with a feeling between admiration and awe. , 

A serious point still remained to be discussed, though one which 
Mr. Leonard was more concerned in than Mrs. Upjohn. Services 
like his were not to be expected for nothing. She felt that Mr. 
Leonard was approaching the subject delicately when he inquired 
whether he was to understand that he was dealing with herself or 
with Mr. Upjohn. 

“With myself, with no one but myseif,” she replied quickly and 
anxiously. 

« And to you, madam,” he continued, “ we are of course to look 
for the sinews of war.” 

“To me, sir, certainly,” answered the lady; “to me, and to me 
alone. Ultimately your reward will be ample, must be ample ; but 
for the present, dear Mr. Leonard e 

“T understand you, madam,” he said, with an air of magnanimity; 
“for the present I say nothing on the subject of our honorarium. 
Hereafter I may be obliged to draw on you for expenses, but I 
honestly tell you I am deeply interested by your story, and I feel 
for your position. On me, ma’am, familiarity with domestic sorrows 
has not had the hardening effect you might suppose. I never see 
innocence deceived without a pang. I have wept, ma’am, upon my 
sacred honour I have, for the misfortunes of clients. What are tears 
for, Mrs. Upjohn, if an honest man is not to shed them when he 
sees the peace of families destroyed, and the sanctity of the Lares 
polluted by domestic treason and conjugal infidelity. Forgive my 


warmth, madam, but it is my way to enter with enthusiasm into the 
interests of my clients.” 
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“Indeed, Mr. Leonard, I feel it, and am very grateful.” 

And justly content with the eloquence of his last speech, Mr. 
Leonard bowed to the very ground and withdrew. But in a moment 
he returned ; it was only to request that before he visited her again, 
which would be in three days, at the same hour, when he felt sure 
he would have a report to make, she would have both the doors of 
her boudoir well curtained. It was a necessary precaution, and one 
on which, in affairs of delicacy, he always insisted. 

Mrs. Upjohn was in ecstasies with her new ally, as well she might 
—so clever and so expert, so agreeable, so disinterested. She expected 
to find a coarse, common fellow, little above the mark of a common 
detective, and Providence had sent her an accomplished gentleman, 
who knew everybody and everything, could quote plays and French 
novels, and who knew Roman history better than herself; for she 
knew as little what he meant by the Lares as by Lucretia. 

When Miss Upjohn came in she found her mother at her piano 
singing. Her spirits rose with the prospect of the discoveries she 
hoped to make, as well as the anticipation of her husband’s return to 
parliament, which promised to bring such an accession of importance 
with it. 

“‘T am so happy to hear your voice again,’ 
is so long since you have sung a note.” 

“T have had so many things to worry me, my dear,” she replied, 
still touching the instrument, “but I don’t intend to let them worry 
me any longer.” 

“Indeed it’s no use,” said Miss Upjohn. 

“ Your father will come in for that borough,—I am sure he will,— 
and I don’t intend to let anything vex me any more.” 

“And what have you been doing all day ?” 

“Reading, my dear, in my boudoir, and working until I really 
felt quite cold.” 

“Cold, mamma, such a day as this!’ 

“Yes, indeed; my boudoir is so draughty, I shall really get cur- 
tains put to the doors.” 

“ Why, you will be stifled.” 

“No, indeed, I shall not; I shall be only twice as cosy.” 

“Very well, mamma, so be it. Malcolm (Mr. Blackadder) is in 
town, and coming to dinner. Do you expect Miss Cateran?” 

“She is the strangest girl in the world. She said she would come 
to dinner yesterday, and she neither came nor sent a line. I suppose 
she thought she would get a better dinner at the Cavendish.” 

“That would be very like her,” said Harriet ; “ but if Aunt Rowley 
was seriously iJ], Letitia would certainly have let us know.” 

“Of course, my dear, she would. Oh, there is nothing serious the 
matter, [ am very certain.” 
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said her daughter; “ it 
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Dinner hour came, and with it Mr. Blackadder, but no Miss 
Cateran. Not a word was said of Mrs. Rowley. As soon as dinner 
was over, Mrs. Upjohn suddenly recollected that she had a note to 
write, and retiring to her boudoir, she wrote to Mr. Leonard requesting 
him to extend his watchful eye over the Cavendish to all Mrs. 
Rowley’s visitors of both sexes. ‘ Now,” she said to herself, “I shall 
catch you, Miss Letitia, if you are deserting to the enemy.” While 
the mother was thus engaged, Mr. Blackadder and her daughter were 
rather more amiably employed in paying Carry a visit in her bed- 
room. The curate never came to the house without performing that 
kindly action ; and since he became Miss Upjohn’s accepted, she, too, 
had been a little more attentive to her cousin, at least never letting 
a day pass without sitting a few minutes with her. Talking with 
Carry, Mr. Blackadder heard that Mrs. Rowley was still in town, 
and very unwell. He made no remark at the moment, but as he 
went down with Harriet he asked her whether she or her mother had 

‘been to see her aunt. 

“Ts that right?” he said, when Miss Upjohn replied in the 
negative. 

* Perhaps not, Malcolm,” she said. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Blackadder. 

“Well, now, Malcolm, say nothing about it. Let us not talk of 
my aunt Rowley at all, particularly as mamma is getting quiet; 
indeed, I think if papa is returned, she will be so pleased that the 
past will be quite forgotten.” 

“We must only hope he will, then,” said Mr. Blackadder with 
vexation ; “‘ but are we only to command ourselves when everything 
goes on to our satisfaction? What is religion for, or even reason, if 
not for the very purpose of keeping our tongues and tempers in 
control under provocations and disappointments ?” 

“Oh, that’s all very true, of course,” said Miss Upjohn, in a tone 
of levity that jarred on the feelings of the amiable and upright 
clergyman. However, instead of pursuing the subject, he proposed 
to Miss Upjohn to walk down with him to the Cavendish to inquire 
for Mrs. Rowley. 

“Well, indeed, I would rather not,” she replied; “you can go 
without me, if you think it right—I’m disposed to agree with 
mamma, that there’s nothing serious the matter with my aunt.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Blackadder, with decision and evident 
displeasure, particularly at Miss Upjohn’s last remark, “ then I will 
go alone.” 

He walked down to the Cavendish. At the door of the hotel he 
found a cab standing, and a smartly dressed lady was just coming 
out to get into it, with a little basket in her hand covered with 
leaves, as if it contained fruit, or something else that was nice. A 
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fellow, something like a policeman out of uniform, was lounging at 
the door, of whom the curate at first took no notice. In a moment 
he recognised Miss Cateran, whom he had often met, and she 
deposited the basket in the cab in order to shake hands with 
him. 

She was a good deal excited, and told him, with more than her 
usual volubility, that she had been staying with poor Mrs. Rowley, 
who had really been seriously unwell; she would not be able to 
travel for several days yet, and she had requested Miss Cateran 
to go at once to Paris, and assist poor Miss Rowley to take care of 
her father, who was in a very alarming way. 

“You know,” said Miss Cateran, “ Mr. Rowley has always been 
very fond of me, so I must go—how could I refuse under such 
circumstances? Only think of my having such a journey to take 
alone, and almost at an hour’s notice—for, only think, I must 
actually go to-morrow morning. But how could I refuse? Now, 
could I, Mr. Blackadder ? ” 

“YT don’t see how you well could,” he answered ; “but it will 
console you a little,” he slily added, “ to see such a charming place 
in the height of the season.” 

‘Oh dear, Mr. Blackadder, don’t talk to me of seasons or charm- 
ing places, I shall pass all my time nursing poor dear Mr. Rowley ; 
you know I am only going for that—but I must hurry home. 
Good-bye, dear Mr. Blackadder, and oh, do excuse me to dear Mrs. 
Upjohn when you see her. I promised to go to dinner yesterday 
and forgot all about it in my trouble; pray explain it all to her,— 
won’t you?—like a dear man. Good-bye.” 

As the dear man advanced to open the door of the cab for his fair 
and disinterested friend, the man who had been lounging about 
seemed to be in the act of scrutinising the contents of the little 
basket so closely as to justify a suspicion that he was disposed to 
appropriate its contents; but he excused himself by saying he had 
only been replacing some of the leaves which had dropped on the 
pavement. The curate desired him to go about his business, and 
entered the hotel. 

There he saw Miss Rowley, and had reason to be glad that his 
intended had not accompanied him, for the news of the evening was, 
that Mr. Upjohn had retired from a hopeless contest, and that 
Alexander had been returned. 

“T am very sorry, indeed, Mr. Blackadder,” said Susan, “to have 
such bad news for you. Mrs. Rowley is greatly vexed at it, but 
she is not in the least answerable for the result, I assure you. She 
did everything in her power for my uncle, short of influencing the 
electors improperly.” 

“‘Nobody had aright to ask her todo that,” said Mr. Blackadder. 
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‘No, but people often expect a great deal that they can’t ask for 
with propriety.” 

The curate returned to Cumberland Gate much cast down by what 
he had heard, and anticipating a scene of the most unpleasant kind 
in the event of the news having already reached Mrs. Upjohn. In 
case it had not, he determined that she should not learn it from him. 
But the news had arrived in his absence, and to his relief, the first 
explosion was already over. The mother had gone to her room, and 
he had only the pain of witnessing, and of vainly endeavouring to 
curb, the daughter’s exhibition of temper. 

The next day, at an early hour, he left town, with considerable 
alteration in his feelings towards Miss Upjohn. 


Cuarrer XXIV. 


IN WHICH TWO FRIENDS MEET AT BRISTOL AFTER A LONG 
SEPARATION. 


Or the election of Penrose it is unnecessary to give an account, as 
we are only concerned with its result, but some of the incidents of 
Alexander’s journey to Cornwall were of too much importance to be 
passed over in silence. 

Mr. Cosie’s house being within ten miles of the borough, Alexander 
dined and slept there on the night of his return; and now, for the 
first time since he was engaged in her service, he had an opportunity 
of hearing Mrs. Rowley spoken of by people who knew her well and 
had been eye-witnesses of almost all her doings since she came over 
to England. Their evidence was tainted a little with partisanship, 
no doubt ; but no man could make the fair deduction for personal 
bias with more accuracy than Alexander, and after making it in the 
present instance, there remained amply enough to convince him that 
he had judged Mrs. Rowley harshly. It was impossible to observe 
how enthusiastically she was loved by such a simple, worthy family 
as the Cosies without feeling that she was not the hard, overbearing 
woman he had suspected her to be; and he now entirely acquitted 
her of having behaved with unkindness to Mr. Upjohn, from whose 
own lips he had heard her praises sounded almost louder than by 
the household at the Meadows. With these altered sentiments, he 
now reproached himself for some points of his conduct towards the 
lady he had misjudged, and particularly for the dash he had made 
at the borough with which she was connected, without even the 
courtesy of informing her of his intentions. It was rather he than 
she who marched straight to his objects without consideration for 
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the feelings of other people, and he was gratified to hear from Mr. 
Upjohn that there was still a chance of his making her acquaintance 
on his return to town. 

At the Meadows it was as impossible to forget Mrs. Rowley as to 
forget yourself. Her name and praises turned up apropos of every- 
thing and nothing. Mrs. Rowley thought this bread so good; Mrs. 
Rowley found such a chair so comfortable ; Mrs. Rowley considered 
the view from this particular window the finest from the cottage. 

“‘ And to think,” said the gude-wife a dozen times over, “ that you 
have never once seen her, Mr. Alexander, ever since she came to 
England. I’m quite ashamed of you, so I am, and you don’t deserve 
to be called the lady’s attorney any more.” 

“And you don’t deserve, sir, to be member for Penrose,” said 
Dorothy. 

“Yes, but he does,” said Margery. 

“No, indeed, he doesn’t,” returned Dorothy, with her little push. 

What could Alexander do but promise to behave better, and not 
to be an hour in town without making amends. But before he took 
his leave, Mr. Cosie deemed it right to let him know what evil 
tongues had been whispering about touching his fair client and 
himself, as he had learned from Mr. Blackadder. The utter 
absurdity of such reports made Alexander laugh, but he was at the 
same time exceedingly angry on Mrs. Rowley’s account, and from 
that moment he took his measure of Mrs. Upjohn’s character, though 
he had but a faint idea of the lengths to which she was capable of 
going. Mr. Cosie’s information made him also relinquish his inten- 
tion of visiting Mrs. Rowley, and as glad now, as he had before been 
sorry, that he had not seen her at all. 

From the Meadows he went to Bristol, where he had business 
which detained him for a day. One of his faculties was a power of 
retaining in his memory, after any lapse of years, the features 
of anyone with whom he had once been ever so little acquainted. 

Walking the High Street, he observed a young man approaching 
him in a sort of rough clerical attire, the absence of the white neck- 
cloth being the most striking difference. 

He was above six feet in height, some inches taller than Alexander 
himself, and his figure was active and muscular, though his shoulders 
and chest had not perhaps yet attained their full breadth. His hair 
was black and curly, but looked as if he was his own hair-dresser, 
and had trimmed it with blunt scissors, or rather, a pair of shears. 
His face was long, thoughtful, and distinguished, but expressed 
mental power more than mental refinement. His cheeks were 
bronzed, as if by a fiercer sun than shines in England; his eyes 
were large, grey, and, though soft, full of youthful fire. His person 
on the whole was finer than would probably have struck most 
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observers at the first view, so entirely careless or ignorant was its 
possessor of the art of setting it off to advantage. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Alexander, advancing to him, “ but if I 
am not mistaken, you and I are acquaintances of a good many years’ 
standing.” 

The young man looked intently into the speaker’s face, but he had 
evidently either never seen it before, or had lost all recollection of it. 

“We met at a wedding,” said Alexander; “ and to recall the 
circumstances better to your mind, you crept behind me and filled 
my pockets with bon-bons, and, what was worse, with ripe peaches. 
I have had many pranks played with my pockets in my time, but 
you were the only rogue that ever stole anything into them.” 

“Mr. Alexander!” cried the stranger with a voice, of unusual 
volume, at the same time grasping his hand and shaking it with the 
most strenuous cordiality. 

«‘ Arnaud,” returned the solicitor, ‘many a time have I thought 
of you since—many a time have I longed to hear something of you ; 
but you went quite out of sight. You have taken orders?” 

‘* Not exactly,” was the young man’s answer. 

“‘How are your friends, the Waldenses? Where have you been 
all these years?” 

“T am just returned from the White Nile,” replied Arnaud, with 
the loud, deep tones of a man more used to speak in the open air 
than in drawing-rooms. The passers-by turned round to gaze at 
him, as if he had two heads on his shoulders. 

“ Ah!” cried Alexander, “I now recall everything; I remember 
the enthusiasm of the boy, and I rejoice to see it unextinguished in 
the man. We have more to say to one another than can be said 
here. Can you dine with me? You are not engaged?” 

“Where should I be engaged? I am just landed, and I never 
dined out in my life except with a Hottentot chief, on roast 
monkey.” 

They separated, to meet again in a few hours at Alexander’s hotel. 
Arnaud behaved at dinner as Milton describes the angel Raphael, 
‘‘the sociable spirit,” to have behaved when he was the guest of our 
first parents in their bower; he ate “with the keen despatch of 

real hunger,” and took his wine in the same hearty way. 

“You see,” he said, as he filled his glass with claret, “I recollect 
the festive lessons of my youth as well as the solemn ones.” 

“J am a bad judge on such points,” said Alexander, “‘ but it seems 
to me that a convivial apostle would not be the most unsuccessful 
labourer in the vineyard.” 

“One who was above the apostles set no example of uncon- 
viviality,” said the hardy young missionary. “It is not from him 
that the water-drinkers have derived their washy heresy, any 
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more than the sabbatarians can plead his authority for their bitter 
observances.” 

“But now tell me,” said Alexander, “something about your old 
friends, and first about your uncle. I suppose he did not long 
survive that dreadful night when you and I saved his life.” 

“Yes, but he did; he was living when I left England, not two 
years ago. I can answer for nothing that has happened since.” 

“ And the Evelyns?” 

“Ts it possible you have lost sight of them too?” 

“Yes, indeed, I have, and I can easily account for it; but we can 
talk of that hereafter.” 

“Well, my kind old benefactor died not long after I became 
acquainted with you, and he took care I should never forget him, for 
he left me an annuity of a hundred a year.” 

“« And his daughter ?” 

‘“‘ My old school-mistress, who taught me English and arithmetic 
and twenty other things under the mulberries, married soon after she 
lost her father,’’ said Arnaud. 

“She taught you nothing improper, I hope,” said Alexander, 
laughing. , 

‘‘ Yes, but indeed she did; she taught me improper fractions.” 

“But the notion of calling her your old mistress !—why she is 
not very many years older than yourself,—but whom did she 
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marry f 

‘A widower, a man of the name of Thomas Rowley.” 

“T was beginning to suspect it,” said Alexander, putting several 
things together which he had not before connected. ‘You will 
think it odd,” he continued, “but the Rowleys have been clients 
of mine for some weeks, and I had no certainty who Mrs. Rowley 
was until you came back from the equator to inform me. In return 
for your welcome intelligence you will be glad to hear that she is 
now in London.” 

“Very good news indeed,” said Arnaud; “‘I have only seen her 
once or twice since I left the Valleys; I don’t know her husband or 
her daughters at all. Indeed they went out to India soon after their 
marriage.” 

*‘ How did she happen to marry Mr. Rowley ? I am afraid it has 
not been a happy union.” 

On that subject Alexander, from what the Cosies had told him, 
knew more than Arnaud, whose intimacy with Mrs. Rowley had been 
kept up mostly by letters. 

“IT am very sorry to hear it,’ he said, “but it promised to be 
happy. Mr. Rowley was a friend of her father’s, and had his confi- 
dence so much that by his will he was left her guardian. Then he 
was handsome (as I remember she told me herself), and what is 
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called a man of fortune, both poor securities for happiness cer- 
tainly.” 

‘Poor indeed,” said Alexander. 

“ And now,” said Arnaud, rising like a tower from the table, 
“you won’t object to my lighting my pipe? ” 

“Your pipe! A missionary! a divine!” 

“Why, how do you think I get at the savages, except by smoking 
with them, and doing everything they do, except eating my fellow- 
creatures.” 

They adjourned to the smoking-room: Alexander lighted a cigar ; 
the missionary, his pipe. They smoked, and talked, between the puffs, 
of their first meeting, of the scenes in the Valleys, and again and 
again of the Evelyns, of the lady particularly, some traits of whose 
character Alexander now saw so palpably in Mrs. Rowley that he 
almost accused himself of stupidity for not having from the first 
suspected their identity. 

“T ought to have recognised the woman of business,” he said, 
“even from the little that I knew about her. She pays your rent- 
charge punctually, I have no doubt.” 

“ As regular as the clock at Greenwich.” 

« And she never requires a receipt, eh ?” 

Arnaud laughed heartily, as he replied—‘Inexorably. I never 
could understand why, for she can’t think me capable of demanding 
payment twice over.” 

“No; but your executors might, if you were to be eaten up by an 
alligator, for instance.” 

“My executors! Who are they? I never had such fellows about 
me; and if I had, I should like to catch them playing such a 
roguish trick.” 

Alexander laughed, and told him he had still a great deal to learn 
that Mrs. Rowley could teach him. 

Before they parted they agreed to go up to town together the 
next day. 

Alexander, though he had no great opinion of missionary enter- 
prises in general, and thought, like most sensible men, that their 
results were very slight in comparison with their risks and cost, was 
never less disposed to ridicule them than when he saw their spirit 
reflected in so fine a fellow as his Waldensian friend. He was par- 
ticularly struck by the freedom of Arnaud’s ways of speaking from 
the cant of Exeter Hall. While not a word fell from him that mis- 
beseemed his chivalrous calling, he talked with his friend and 
laughed with his friend, as any honest man who feared “40d might 
talk and laugh with another; nor was it that he laid the unctuous 
phraseology and fanatical jargon aside over his wine, it was evidently 
not a language he had ever learned or condescended to speak. 
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They parted on arriving in London. Arnaud was not long in 
finding out Mrs. Rowley. She had just left her bed-room for the 
first time, and was preparing to travel the next day, though it was 
hardly prudent. When the Colossus entered, who had been only a 
slender stripling when she saw him last, she could scarcely believe 
her eyes. 

“ Tux in tenebris,”’ she exclaimed, as his mighty hand grasped 
hers, which was far from being as plump as it had been a fortnight 
since, or equal to such strenuous pressure. It was the well-known 
motto of the Waldensian chiefs. 

“T heard from Mr. Alexander, whom I met at Bristol, that you 
had been unwell,” he said, “‘ but I see you have been worse than he 
knew of. If you would like to have an escort to Paris, 1 am at 
your service.” 

She thanked him warmly, accepted his offer with more than 
willingness, and presented him to her daughter, on whom his 
stature, wild locks, and powerful voice, produced a startling effect— 
something between admiration, curiosity, and awe. In a moment 
Susan’s little hand was in the giant’s as if he had known her all his 
life. 

“When we get to Paris, you w vill see her sister Fanny,” said Mrs. 
Rowley, “ and “whether they are good girls or not, I will leave you 
to find out for yourself.” 

“Tf Susan is good as she looks, and if Fanny is at all like 
Susan, you are very well off for daughters, Fatima,” replied Arnaud. 

Love hates sirnames, as Beranger says, and so it would seem do 
missionaries, to judge by Mr. heme, for he made not the least 
apology for using the girls’ Christian names after a five minutes’ 
long acquaintance. In him, indeed, it appeared quite in character ; 
his vocation, in separating him from the world, had either left him 
ignorant or made him careless of the conventionalities of society. 
As to Mrs. Rowley, she had been Fatima to him from his child- 
hood. 

The following day was fixed for their departure. Susan thought 
her mother still too weak for travelling; but, now that she had 
Arnaud’s escort, Mrs. Rowley would hear of no delay. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE DELICATE INVESTIGATION OFFICE. 


Tue office of Messrs. Leonard Brothers, to which we must now 
introduce the reader, was in a gloomy little court, near Doctors’ 
Commons, a most suitable place for the transaction of any business 
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of a nature to shun the light; for, except in the dog-days, the sun 
shunned it himself, as if averse, as he might well be, to sully his 
beams with the murky atmosphere of such an unsavoury retreat. 
Like Mr. Rowley’s bed-room, it was so dim, except at mid-day, that 
it was only after the eye had grown used to the obscurity, that the 
names of the people who had their resorts of business there could be 
distinguished on the door-posts, or over the windows of their offices. 
One of the last that became legible was the name of Leonard, and 
when you deciphered it, you were further informed that the chambers 
of the gentlemen who bore it were to be found on the second floor. 
When you mounted there, with much straining of your sight you 
detected a bell, which, when you rang, its cracked voice gained you 
admittance into a small frowsy uncarpeted room, with hardly any 
furniture but a table and a stool; or hangings of any kind, except 
some dreary old maps on the walls, which either the smoke or the 
thumbing of years, had reduced to a uniform yellowish brown, with 
black specks here and there, which might be presumed to be cities, 
and lines that might be rivers, or roads, or railways, or even moun- 
tains, for anything that remained to distinguish them by. There 
was, indeed, another hanging, which you did not notice at first, it 
was so like one of the maps; it was a curtain of some coarse stuff, 
like those which one has sometimes to push aside with reluctant 
fingers to enter churches on the Continent, and it masked a door, 
which led into an interior apartment. In this arrangement you saw 
the same professional circumspection which had suggested the new 
draperies for Mrs. Upjohn’s crypt, and it prepared you for admission 
into the presence of her respectable agents. 

As Mr. Leonard informed Mrs. Upjohn, his business had two 
branches, one in London, which his brother conducted, the other in 
Paris, which he managed himself; one having his private reasons for 
preferring the Continent, the other finding himself more comfortable 
or secure in old England. They had not been long in the private 
inquiry line, either of the brothers, but had lately entered it together, 
after various other speculations had, for one reason or another, proved 
unsuccessful. 

Let us drop in on these gentlemen out of office hours, late in the 
evening of the day of Mr. Leonard’s first visit to Cumberland Gate. 
The inner apartment, entered by the door behind the curtain, was 
more like a smoking-room than an office. It was comfortable enough, 
if you can separate comfort from cleanliness or nicety. There was 
an old sofa covered with leather, which had once been red; several 
chairs, two or three of them with arms, covered in the same way ; 
and an oblong table, with drawers, on which there lay an old ink- 
stand, furnished with a few stumps of pens, and two or three 
memorandum books, one of them probably that which we have 
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already seen. But the table was evidently more in use for drinking 
than writing at, for it was not only stained all over with the circular 
marks of bottles and glasses, such as you see on the tables of low 
taverns and coffee-houses, but there were the bottles and glasses 
themselves, to remove all doubt on the subject. The table was now 
drawn near the fire-place, and so was one of the easy-chairs—so near 
that Mr. Leonard himself, who now occupied it, with a pipe in his 
mouth, was able with perfect convenience to enjoy it with his heels 
on the mantle-piece. He was alone for the moment, but he probably 
expected his partner or a friend, for there were more glasses than 
one, and another arm-chair stood on the opposite side, ready to 
receive him. Your first observation decided the question that it 
was a black wig Mr. Leonard wore when he called on Mrs. Upjohn. 
Not only was his natural hair, as he now wore it, sandy, grizzled, 
and cropped close, but the peruke itself was to be seen hanging from 
a peg ina press, which stood open, and another dangled beside it of 
a different colour, while there hung from a third peg what looked 
very like a false beard, with whiskers to match, and beside it a three- 
cocked hat, like that of a Greenwich pensioner. The light in the 
room, for there was a fire, as well as a lamp on the table, made all 
these objects perfectly distinct. Indeed, it showed many other odd 
details. There was a crutch, for instance, in one corner, keeping 
company with an umbrella; and on a table near a window there was 
a looking-glass and a wonderful array of labelled phials and boxes, 
which, perhaps, you might have suspected to be hair dyes, or 
cosmetics of some kind or other, but whose precise contents were 
only discoverable on closer inspection. If you had thus examined 
them, you would have found most of the famous fluids and lotions 
which you see blazoned in the advertisements for their magical hair- 
producing or hair-destroying virtues, infallible and incomparable, 
every one of them; or for colouring it to your fancy, and your com- 
plexion with it, if you preferred brown to fair, or fair to brown, or 
thought an olive tint would better become, or better disguise you. 
Had you achin as bare as Apollo’s, here was a wash to beard you like 
Jupiter. If you were bald as Elisha, the fault was your own if you 
had not in a week the boisterous locks of Samson. Here was a liquid 
to make you blush for ever if you never blushed before. Or if you 
were pitted with the small-pox, or your brows were puckered with 
wrinkles, like a lady’s frill, here was the miraculous enamel that you 
laid on at night, and rose in the morning with a face and forehead 
as polished as ivory. In short, the cosmetic art had completely 
triumphed over nature and time, age and ugliness, and furnished the 
toilette with every conceivable device, either for embellishment or 
transformation. 

The gentleman who had collected this museum of cosmetics, more 
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probably for the latter use than the former, was smoking, as we have 
said, and if his posture was not the ordinary one in which philosophers 
sit thinking, he looked as grave and contemplative as any philosopher 
could look. He filled his glass occasionally, and except for the 
movement which that operation required, was perfectly at repose. 
Presently the outer door opened and shut, steps were audible in the 
ante-room, you heard the rustle of the unpleasant curtain drawn 
aside, and .the next moment the gentleman who was expected 
entered. 

“You are late, Archie,” said he with his heels on the chimney- 
piece. 

Master Archie’s first thought was the bottle, which he took and 
held up to the lamp, to see whether his brother had left him his 
share. 

‘Never fear,” said brother Nick, ‘“there’s another in the cupboard 
when this is cracked, and it’s good old port; I seldom get the like 
in Paris.”’ 

Archie now relieved himself of his hat and paletot, and flung them 
on the sofa. The moment he did so you could not for your life have 
decided which of the two brothers you had seen in the morning. 
They were as like as two peas, or two eggs, or the two halves of an 
orange; they had the same bullet heads, the same short noses, the 
same thick, sensual lips, the same small, wary eyes, and the same 
hair, except that Nick’s was closer cropped. It was only when they 
talked, or when Master Nicholas gave a wink, that you found out 
which was your first acquaintance. As soon as the last comer had 
pulled off his boots and got into a pair of well-worn leather slippers, 
which he took out of the bottom of the press, he seated himself in 
the vacant chair, with his feet on the fender to warm them; for 
though the spring was advanced, the nights were still ccol enough. 

“What have you been about?” said the other, lowering his legs, 
and filling his brother’s glass. “Have you made a good day 
of it?” 

“A deuced bad day—a confounded tiresome one—watching the 
doings of a gay lady, whose husband is with his regiment in Canada, 
through a gimlet-hole, and seeing nothing, of course.” 

“ Bad enough, if you saw nothing for your trouble.” 

“T must get a bigger gimlet, Nick; this is too small,” pulling 
one out of his coat-pocket as he spoke, and tossing it on the chimney- 
piece. 

“It’s big enough, Archie; I never use a bigger, when I use one 
at all.” 

“T don’t believe anything important is to be seen through gimlet- 
holes, or key-holes either.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said the other; “ there’s a great deal of 
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information to be got through any hole, if a man has ears as well as 
eyes, and some imagination or fancy into the bargain.” 

“But that’s not seeing,” said the duller partner. “Oh, with 
imagination, of course, you can see anything.” 

“ Anything, Archie, you want to see; and what do you want to 
see but what you are paid for seeing, or, at least, for swearing to?” 

“The swearing’s easy enough, when it comes to that,” said the 
other. 

“Tt’s not the size of the hole that signifies, I tell you; it’s the eye 
that takes the observation. J’d as soon have the eye of a boiled 
whiting in my head as an eye like a ghost’s with no speculation in 
it—an eye that can see only stupid matter-of-fact.” 

« But it’s just matter-of-fact we want.” 

“No, it isn’t, when presumption answers quite as well; at least, if 
enough for Mr. Ford or Mr. Kitely, it ought to be enough for us.” 

“Who the deuce are they? We never had gents of either name 
on our books.” 

“As immortal Billy says”—pursued Nicholas, without conde- 
scending to notice his brother’s ignorant interruption—“ trifles light 
as air a 

“ Confound immortal Billy that you are always bothering with !” 

“Archie, you have no more literature in you than a dustman.” 

“T prefer brandy-and-water—that’s the truth, Nick. If you can 
see through a deal board, or in the dark like a cat, I haven’t the 
knack, and there’s no more about it.” 

‘It won’t do in our line not to see a little even in the dark some- 
times; it’s just in the dark that most things are done that are 
not agreeable to the ten commandments, and one of them in par- 
ticular.” 

This sort of talk, half nonsense, was more to amuse himself than 
to sharpen his brother’s wits, which Nicholas had probably long 
since given up as a no very hopeful undertaking; for nobody knew 
better than he did that Archie would remain a dull, prosaic rogue 
to the end of the chapter; but he knew also that, for many purposes, 
he was, like a paper-cutter, the more valuable instrument for being 
a blunt one. 

After an interval, during which nothing was done on either side, 
beyond tippling and smoking, Mr. Archibald Leonard recommenced 
the dialogue by asking what his brother had been doing. 

“Time for you to ask,” said Nicholas. ‘“ Well, I never had better 
luck. I found a milch-cow, and a famous one, at Cumberland Gate, 
just opposite to the Marble Arch—a regular prize, my boy!” 

“And are you going to turn cowkeeper?” said his incurably 
heavy partner. 

“Oh, [ll keep the cow I’ve got as long as I can, and we’ll milk 
her well, as sure as God’s in Gloucester !” 

VOL. VI. N.S. R 
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“T see,” said Archie; “the cow’s a lady of fortune. That sounds 
well.” 


“The job’s in Paris; but I dare say there will be work for you, 
too, in London.”’ 

“ Jealousy over again?” 

‘Only spite and rancour at present. Two sisters-in-law at daggers- 
drawn. One of them is our prize—a regular bad one; in fact, a 
d——I, only that she’s not clever enough for that. She hardly 
know’s what she wants yet. A fine woman enough, by G——, but 
I have no doubt the other’s a finer, and that’s perhaps where the 
shoe pinches.” 

« And how does the jealousy come in ?” 

“Oh, we have to make the monster with the green eyes, the first 
thing we do.” 

“Make what?” said Archie. 

“Oh, it’s only immortal Billy again,” said Nicholas, laughing and 
winking. ‘ We have first to make a jealous husband, as I understand 
the matter, and then turn his jealousy to account. Our cow is an ass, 
but T’ll educate her while I milk her. To-morrow I am to see her 
again, and won’t I blow the coals? I’m afraid, Archie, she won’t be 
a more angelic creature when her business with me is concluded.” 

“That’s highly probable, Nick.” 

“When I have such an Eve as this on my hands, I’m always 
strongly tempted to play the old serpent with her, and try if I can’t 
make her eat a bit of a pippin, too, as well as my namesake.” 

“You were well called Nick, I always told you.” 

“‘T was and I was not,” said his brother; ‘for I have read some- 
where or other that the gentleman in question owes the name to a 
Scandinavian water-imp. Now, I never was an imp of that element. 
There is more of that in you than in me; for you water your brandy, 
and I take mine neat. Push the bottle to me; I'll take a go, while 
you finish the port.” 

As Archie finished the port, he inquired the names of the parties, 
and his brother referred him to his note-book, which contained all 
the information he had to give. 

Mr. Archibald Leonard turned over the leaves, and exclaimed, 
when he came to the name of Alexander— 

“Eh! what’s this?—Alexander! and the son of your old partner 
too!” 

“ Ay,” said Nicholas, “the very lad; but this business won’t do 
him much harm, even if it does end in Doctors’ Commons.” 

“Well, it won’t do him any good,” said the other. 

“No, no good; that’s something.” 

Archie went on reading the notes. 

“Rowley—Christian name, Fatima— Fatima! why, that was the 
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name of old Evelyn’s daughter. Evelyn Effendi, you remember, 
Nick, who was my milch-cow in former days.” 

“Read on,” said his brother; “her maiden name was Evelyn.” 

“Then, by George,” cried Archie, striking the table vehemently, 
«she’s the very girl I owe this broken arm to, that has given me the 
torture of the damned from that day to this. It has been worse than 
ever lately. You remember, Nick?” 

“ Perfectly well,” said his brother; “you jumped out of a window 
to get out of a scrape the minx got you into; but no matter how it 
happened, now you will have your revenge; your broken arm will 
make you work; it will give you brighter ideas than ever you had in 
your life.” 

“ By George, that it will!” said Archie the obtuse, brightening up 
wonderfully. 

“There’s nothing like having a little quarrel of one’s own,” said 
the other. 

“Nothing,” said Archie; ‘and you have yours too; at least, you'll 
work with better heart for having no particular good-will to that 
coxcomb in Spring Gardens. We ought to strike a good blow between 
us. Have you a plan?” 

“T have an idea or two; but what I want most now is a good 
supper. Put on your boots, Archie, and we'll go down to the 
Dragon, in Cheapside, and have a lobster, and a drop of something 
hot.” 

While Archibald was drawing on his boots, his brother went over 
to the press, and taking out the beard and whiskers already mentioned, 
in a moment his face was as hirsute as a Skye terrier’s, or a pioneer’s 
in the Guards. His own mother could not possibly have recognised 
him if that fortunate lady had been in existence. 

As Mr. Archibald Leonard, alias Hardy, alias Moffat, took no more 
notice of the addition to his brother’s face than he did of his putting 
on his wrap-rascal, it may fairly be presumed that the former was as 
familiar a proceeding as the other. 

As the brothers went out to finish the evening in what was 
probably the usual way with those gentlemen, a third person con- 
nected with the establishment in a subordinate position entered. 

Mr. Nicholas only stopped to ask him a few questions, to see how 
the commissions of the day had been executed. Among other 
reports, the subordinate had one to give of his observations at the 
Cavendish, where he had overheard Miss Cateran’s conversation 
with Mr. Blackadder, and had picked up more minute details than 
his chief had patience to listen to. When he came to the basket and 
the strawberries, Nick cut him short, saying— 

“Never mind the basket, you blockhead, I’ll furnish it myself,” 
and descending the dark and decayed staircase, the brothers dis- 
appeared in the gloom of the court. Marmion SavaGeE. 
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A Menorr oF Joun Conotty, M.D., D.C.L. Comprising a Sketch of the 
Treatment of the Insane in Europe and America. By Sir JAMEs Crarx, 
Bart., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Murray, 1869. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. ConoLu_y’s name will be remembered as, if not absolutely the introducer, 

still undoubtedly the great promoter and supporter of the non-restraint system 

in the treatment of the insane. To the illustrious French physician, Pinel, 
belongs indeed the merit of haying, in 1792, when in charge of the Bicétre 

Lunatic Hospital in Paris, been the first to abolish chains and shackles and 

introduce a more humane treatment at a time when, in Sir J. Clark’s words, 

‘* lunatics throughout Europe were treated more like wild beasts than human 

beings.” But it was to Dr. Conolly’s unremitting labours in Hanwell Asylum, 

and to his constant and powerful advocacy of the cause, that we owe the 
placing of the system of non-restraint on the firm and enduring basis which it 
now occupies. 

Dr. Conolly was born in 1794. Having decided on adopting the medical 
profession, he commenced the study of it at the University of Edinburgh in 
1817. ‘‘Even before his residence at the University,” says Sir J. Clark, “he 
had evinced a strong predilection for the study of psychology, and he chose 
Insanity as the subject of his inaugural thesis.” After practising privately as 
a physician for some years at Chichester and Stratford-on-Avon, he was, in 
1827, appointed Professor of the Practice of Medicine in University College, 
London, he being then only in his thirty-third year. He held this office for 
four years, but then disliking the life of a London physician resigned, and 
went to Warwick, being made at the same time Visiting Physician of the 
Lunatic Asylums in the county. It was at this date that he published his 
celebrated work on the ‘Indications of Insanity.” In 1889 Dr. Conoliy at 
length found himself in the position he felt his own, being appointed Resident 
Physician to the Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell, then the largest in 
England. He lost no time in making that total abolition of mechanical 
restraint in the treatment of the insane, which he had long advocated, a prac- 
tical fact, thus introducing the most important change that had ever been 
attempted in dealing with diseases of the mind. 

Dr. Conolly held this office at Hanwell for upwards of ten years, during 
which period he sent in eleven annual reports to the quarter sessions, describing 
the methods and results of his treatment. Sir James Clark makes large use of 
these valuable documents; but we can do no more than cite a few of the more 
salient passages. He entered on his duties on the Ist of June, 1839, at which 
time the asylum contained 800 patients, of whom he found over 40 under 
mechanical restraint of some kind. In his first report, dated 31st October of 
that year, he states that since the 21st September not one patient has been 
under restraint of any kind: 

“No form of strait-waistcoat, no handcuffs, no leg-locks, nor any contrivance confining 


the trunk, or limbs, or any of the muscles, is now in use. The coercion chairs, about 
forty in number, have been altogether removed from the wards,’’ 
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In his third report for 1841 he writes,— 


‘‘The physician speaks from repeated observation when he says that no favourable 
impression could be made upon these patients, as long as restraints were either resorted 
to or threatened. Yet in these patients the mere mention of restraint was often 
observed to cause the patient’s face to become deadly pale, an evidence of its efficacy as 
a punishment; standing quite apart from any proof of its efficacy as a means of moral 
control. The spectacle, in these cases, when the strait-waistcoat was determined upon, 
was most distressing. There was a violent struggle, the patient was overcome by main 
force, the limbs were secured by the attendants with a tightness proportioned to the 
difficulty they had encountered, and the patient was left heated, irritated, mortified, 
and probably bruised and hurt, without one consoling word ; left to scream, to shout, 
to execrate, and apparently to exhaust the whole soul in bitter and hateful expressions, 
and in curses too horrible for human ears.” (Pp. 25, 26.) 

Of course it has often been objected to the system of non-restraint that it is 
impossible to accept it as an absolute and inflexible law, always suitable for all 
cases. The answer is that no one ever said it should be so accepted. In Sir 
James Clark’s words,— 

“When properly stated, the principle is this, that mechanical restraint should never 
be resorted to unless there be a clear necessity, and that the existence of the clear 
necessity should not be too readily accepted. "With many physicians this ends in finding 
the cases in which restraint is deemed necessary to be so rare as practically not to 
exist; they do not positively abolish restraint, they simply never use it, because they 
never deem it necessary. They regard it as in the highest degree desirable to avoid it, 
from considerations both of humanity and ‘science ; and having adopted this view, they 
find that it is not needed in cases in which it would probably be employed by physicians 
less strongly impressed with the desirability of avoiding it, and therefore less anxious 
to discover a substitute in methods of treatment which are more humane and in better 
accord with the teachings of physiology and psychology.” 

For the last twenty or five-and-twenty years the system of non-restraint 
established by Dr. Conolly has been practised in every public asylum in this 
kingdom. But, unfortunately, in this respect at any rate, we seem ahead of 
the rest of the world. In spite of all that has been said and written as to the 
advantages of the system by foreign physicians who have visited our asylums, 
the majority of them still hesitate to adopt it. ‘‘It may even be doubted,” 
says Sir James Clark, ‘‘if in the whole of Europe six asylums could at this 
time be found beyond Great Britain where non-restraint is fully received and 
acted on.” 

Ten years’ anxious work at Hanwell proved too much for a constitution 
never very robust, and in 1849 Dr. Conolly had to resign the office of Resident 
Physician. No successor was appointed, and he continued to act as Visiting 
Physician, and to take the greatest interest in the institution and in all subjects 
connected with his special work. But his health failed him more and more, 
until in March, 1867, he had an attack of paralysis which carried him off 
in a few hours. 

Sir James Clark gives some interesting extracts from Dr. Conolly’s writings, 
showing the high estimation in which he held phrenology, as likely to give 
valuable aid in the diagnosis and treatment of lunacy, and the advancement 
of mental science generally. But for these we must refer the reader to the 
book itself, as also for a sketch of Dr. Conolly’s literary labours, the best 
known of which, ‘‘ A Study of Hamlet,” was published only a few years before 
his death. 

GEORGE Storr. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A Physician’s Problems. By Cuartes Exam, M.D., M.R.C.P. London: 
Macmillan. 9s. 


THE problems which trouble Dr. Elam are those which trouble most of us. 
How to work mind and body to the best advantage ; how to distinguish exactly 
between mental health and disease; how to interpret epidemics of crime and 
immorality ; how the degeneracy of the human kind proceeds; and how far 
the responsibility of each generation is affected by the natural heritage of con- 
genital or acquired defects—these are the subjects of the physician’s essays. 
That on natural heritage is the most interesting, and the most nearly approaches 
scientific method. The structure of the Essays is rather composite. Dr. Elam 
is not a practised writer, and he indulges in extracts almost as largely as a 
parliamentary speaker of the old school. There is, however, a vein of strong 
individuality in the book, and its leading idea is faithfully expressed in a quaint 
citation from the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. ‘‘ Hach of us,” says 
Dr. Holmes, “is only the footing up of a double column of figures that goes 
back to the first pair. Every unit tells; and some of them are plus, some 
minus. If the columns don’t add up right, it is commonly because we can’t 
make out all the figures. There are people who think that everything may be 
done, if the doer, be he educator or physician, be only called ‘in season.’ No 
doubt; but ‘in season’ would often be a hundred or two years before the child 
was born; and people never send so early as that.” 


Historical Gleanings: a Series of Sketches. Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By JAMES E. THorotp RocGers. London: Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
Four Essays in the form of lectures delivered at several places to popular 
audiences. The subjects, ranging over the eighteenth century and jutting into 
the nineteenth, require and receive such a discussion as brings into focus 
nearly all the questions of our day. Several of the characters, Harley and 
Bolingbroke especially, are described in a manner which, like that often 
resorted to by ingenious Opposition journalists in France, plainly demands a 
double interpretation. To the Earl of Halifax Mr. Rogers concedes a high 
place as the father of English finance, and the founder of the national debt. 
Walpole’s Peace policy is explained and defended, and the exaggerations as to 
his use of yenal means of government discredited. The Essay on Adam Smith 
realises to the reader the juncture of economical discovery at which the 
‘* Wealth of Nations” appeared, the reception it received, the slow infiltration 
of our legislation with the new truths it contained, and the extent to which 
they are still applicable to difficult national questions. William Cobbett 


appears as a stout defender of his class against all persons and influences that 
could oppress or depress it. 


A Cruise in the ‘* Gorgon ;” or, Eighteen Months on H. M. S. ‘* Gorgon,” engaged 
in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of Africa, including 
a Trip up the Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone. By D. Cope DEVEREUX, 
Assistant Paymaster, R.N. London: Bell and Daldy. 10s. 6d. 


A GENUINE account, by a genuine sailor, of eighteen months at sea on anti- 
slaye-trade duty. The course of the Gorgon becomes in the hands of this easy- 
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going writer a rough panorama of ‘Madeira, St. Vincent, Rio, Cape Town, 
Mozambique, Natal, Zanzibar, the Zambesi, and the East Coast of the African 
Continent. Paymaster Devereux seems to have seen everything, and to have 
seen it with sailor’s eyes. The picture he draws of Dr. Livingstone’s expe- 
riences up the Zambesi is a very pleasant one. Mr. Devereux comments with 
droll surprise on the very moderate degree of Sabbatarian strictness which 
prevailed on board the Pioneer, Dr. Livingstone’s vessel. ‘‘ Whether I am 
considered uncharitable or not,” he writes, ‘‘I think Dr. Livingstone’s feelings 
have undergone a change, and his fame as a traveller has eclipsed that as a 
missionary.” With equal freedom he pronounces Livingstone a practical, hard- 
working pioneer, not edifying or amusing on any subject but Africa. The 
speciality of the book is the breezy life and frankness with which it unpreten- 
tiously recalls scenes that have necessarily to home-keeping readers con- 
siderable novelty. 


Memoir of John Grey of Dilston. By his Daughter, JosepHINE E. BUTLER. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. BUTLER makes no apology for this book, and when the reader has pro- 
gressed a little way in reading it, he finds that it needs none. John Grey was 
a member of the great governing family, and though out of Northumberland 
he did not occupy a very prominent public position, his correspondence and 
intercourse with Lord Grey and Lord Durham brought him very near the 
heart of politics during the exciting and*changeful times before and after the 
Reform Bill. Mr. Grey appears to have been a man of pure heart, and unfet- 
tered, though not venturesome, intelligence. He discussed and formed opinions 
upon Reform, the Corn Laws, Agricultural Customs, Canadian troubles, and 
all the other subjects of the aay in which a Grey, if worthy of the name, was 
sure to be interested; and his opportunities enabled him to appreciate, and 
to help others to appreciate, more eminent men. Full of pleasant personal and 
family traits, the book is chiefly valuable for the placid side-lights which it 
throws on some of the most interesting political events of this century. 


Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito. By BED¥FoRD 
Pm, Captain R.N., and BERTHOLD SEEMAN, Ph.D., &e. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


ANYONE who is interested in the authors of these ‘‘ dottings ” will be somewhat 
puzzled by the irregularity of person and number with which it is written; but 
it may be generally assumed that Captain Pim’s personality is revealed when 
negroes are abused, and the United States, ‘‘that gigantic Trades- Union,” spoken 
of in terms of opprobrium. Captain Pim takes a deep interest in the Mosquito 
question, and is anxious to see Central America opened up for English emigra- 
tion. The object to which he is now immediately devoted is to remove the 
difficulty of access to the Nicaragua gold-fields. Both the gold-fields and these 
difficulties of access are explained in this book; the most valuable portion of which 
is arecord of Dr. Seeman’s experience in 1866, when pursuing his investigations 
of the mineral features of New Segovia and Matagalpa. This account has already 
appeared in instalments in the Atheneum, and is of permanent utility. Captain 
Pim’s part of the book deals with the livelier aspects of the subject, and is 
rendered doubly lively by the vigour of his antipathies, and his genuine know- 
ledge of the country. 
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The Trades-Unions of England. By M. LE CoMTE DE Panis. T¥anslated under 
the Author’s direction by Nassau J. Senior, M.A. Edited by THomas 
Hvuaues, M.P. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 7s. 6d, 

THE Comte de Paris has studied with great minuteness the trade organisations 

of this country. To a large extent he has been indebted to the evidence before 

the Commission ; but he has also made supplementary personal inquiries. His 
conclusions are generally in favour of the Unions, and always in favour of the 
utmost liberty being extended towards them. The essay gives a very neat and 
sufficient digest of the evidence before the Commission, and formulates the 
conclusions at which pretty nearly all candid Englishmen, many of them to 
their own considerable surprise, have arrived upon that evidence. The Count 
goes beyond average opinion in expecting the Trades-Unions to eventually 
solve the labour question, not by the successful enforcement of their views, or 
the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory tribunals, but by becoming 

‘*a new element of productive power, and an earnest pledge of peace,” as the 

centre of co-operative associations. 


Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, embracing a Narrative of Events from 
the Death of James V. in 1542, until the Death of the Regent Murray in 
1570. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-law. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwoods. 13s. 


Mr. Hosacr’s book, which is not a small one, is a contribution to what may 
be called the forensic department of history. It probably includes all that 
ever was said of the fair queen, for or against whom almost every Englishman 
and Scotchman is somewhat of a partisan. The new interest of the book arises 
from its containing some hitherto unpublished documents. One is the “ Book 
of Articles” produced by the accusers of Mary on her trial before the Com- 
missioners in 1568. This is found amongst the Hopetown manuscripts, and is 
now in the custody of Sir William Gibson Craig. Mr. Hosack argues its 
genuineness at some length in his preface. The form of the present work is that 
of argumentative narrative. Mr. Hosack admits very little that makes against 
the queen, and turns to prettiness almost all the doubtful incidents of his 
client’s life, while he finds the key to her worst troubles in the persistent 
designs of Elizabeth to interfere in Scotch politics. The volume is illustrated 
with several very interesting fuc similes. 











